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Conserve Steel and Iron 
—Cut Out the Scrap Pile 


ILLIONS of dollars’ worth of dam- 

aged or worn metal parts, castings and 
tools lie rusting in the scrap-piles of electric 
street railways and traction companies. By 
oxy-acetylene welding much of this enor- 
mous waste could be eliminated and losses 
due to breakdowns resulting in tie-ups of 
equipment greatly reduced. 

The Prest-O-Lite Process is ideal for all 
classes of repair work. It handles repairs 
quickly and _ efficiently—oftentimes right 
“on-the-spot’”—makes the broken or worn 
part strong as new—saves tke time which 
would have been wasted waiting for replace- 
ments. 

The welding outfit is portable—available 
at all times for instant service on outside 
work as well as for shop use. 

In the manufacture of new equipment for 
electric railways this same process makes 
possible many striking economies—gives 
neater, stronger joints at less cost. 

No matter what other welding method you 
now use, a Prest-O-Lite outfit put to work 
in your shops will speedily pay you profits. 


Write for special literature and data. 


> = = . x 805 Speedway, 
The Prest-O-Lite Go., Inc-., maiandpotis, md. 
The World’s Largest Makers of Dissolved Acetylene 
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Never before has such an exceptional opportunity been offered ine electric railways 
for securing profitable freight haulage. With an industrial era daily establishing new 


high-water marks; with farmer and factory, producer and consumer, clamoring i in- 


unison for cars, cars—more cars, little wonder Electric Traction i is regarded as a logi- 
cal means of expanding transportation facilities. es 
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NOW is the time for every electric railway to carefully analyze the possibilities oak 
on their own system. . Seat . Lith aa 


Have you received your copy of ee No. 1516-A_ on “Electric Railway Fr ota = . 
Haulage’? It contains information which may be of great interest to you. se cay ~<a +? 
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AIR SUPREMACY The rapid advance which the air- 
plane has made mechanically 
within the last two years is 
ample warrant for the recent proposal at Washington to 
appropriate $500,000,000 for the immediate construction 
of an overwhelming number of machines. This is the 
first move in developing a gigantic American air service. 
Aeronauts are the eyes of an army and the principal 
means by which its artillery fire can be efficiently di- 
rected. If the Allies can win the mastery of the air by 
a vast preponderance of airplanes and flyers, not only 
ean they greatly diminish the effectiveness of the 
enemy’s artillery, but they can attack strategic points 
at a considerable distance in his rear. The construc- 
tion of an airplane engine differs considerably from that 
of an automobile, as lightness for the horsepower de- 
veloped is a prime necessity, and airplane engines must 
be capable of developing their maximum power con- 
tinuously over long periods as well as operate success- 
fully at greatly varying altitudes. Nevertheless, with 
the resources for manufacturing automobile engines 
possessed by this country, the construction of 50,000 
airplanes, which is the number being considered, ought 
not to be a great task. A number of our readers are 
gas-engine specialists, and we commend their support to 
this movement. In fact, we can conceive nothing more 
important than that the Sheppard-Hulbert bill will pass 
Congress, and pass at once. It is one of the most prac- 
tical means for hastening the end of the war that has 
yet been put forward. 
TAKING One of our superintendent-of-roll- 
ADVANTAGE OF ing-stock readers insists that the 
ECONOMY KINKS = mechanical men over the country 
are losing thousands of dollars a year for their com- 
panies because they do not take advantage of the ideas 
presented in our columns for effecting economies in the 
maintenance of equipment. He never hesitates, he says, 
to put into use anyone’s kink which will fit his conditions 
and make for reduced operating costs in the mechanical 
department. He watches the “Equipment and Its Main- 
tenance” department of the JOURNAL as he would the 
stock quotations if he had a thousand shares of Bethle- 
hem steel. The fact that someone else conceived an 
idea does not cause him to hesitate to take advantage 
of it, for if it will reduce his department costs that will 
be a feather in his cap sufficiently bright to offset some 
sacrifice in personal pride because the idea originated 
with another. This is why we are making every effort 
to supply the industry with all the kinks which are de- 
veloped, and any master mechanic who fails to note these 
carefully and to size them up for application in his own 


shop is missing a good thing, and is not doing himself 
justice or giving his best to his company. When oppor- 
tunities of this sort are laid on a man’s desk every week, 
should he not be alert to his responsibilities in these 
days of high operating costs and “grab” every economy 
kink? Many mechanical men do, but some, we fear, 
fail to see this very practical opportunity. 


DISPLACING The old saying about it being an 
THE ISOLATED ill wind that blows no one good 
PLANT 


appears to be applicable to the 
present fuel situation, at least as far as some of the 
railways who sell power are concerned. While the high 
cost of fuel has been a serious burden to the large con- 
sumer it has been an even more serious one to the small 
consumer. The former, by reason of his greater pur- 
chases and better fuel handling and storage facilities, 
has been able to secure better rates and a larger per- 
centage of his fuel at the old contract prices. Further, 
as the large consumer ordinarily is better located with 
respect to transportation systems, he is having less 
trouble in getting prompt shipments than is the small 
consumer. Altogether, the way of the small plant dur- 


-ing these strenuous days is not a path of roses by any 


means, and municipalities and other owners of small 
isolated plants are evincing far more interest in the 
matter of purchased power than they did in former 
days. It would seem, therefore, that, for those railway 
companies which have an assured fuel supply and a 
schedule of power rates which permits a profit with the 
present cost of producing energy, now is a most oppor- 
tune time to build up the power load. 


SLACK IN On another page of this issue 
SCHEDULES AND _ there is advanced, in an article by 
ENERGY INPUT C. H. Koehler, a novel plan for in- 
vestigating schedules without necessity for any refer- 
ence to traffic conditions. The basic idea is that, with 
reasonably satisfactory equipment and operation, the 
input of energy may be made to measure the “slack” in 
any schedule by means of a so-called “‘service-character- 
istic’ diagram. This may appear somewhat formidable 
because of its inclusion of an interesting paradox to the 
efféct that, when schedules contain no slack, the energy 
consumption will go down as the speed goes up. The 
reason for this apparent reversal of the laws of train 
resistance is plainly that, for city schedules without 
slack time, the whole of the energy input goes for 
acceleration, and the only thing that can change the 
energy input is a change in the number of accelerations 
(or the number of stops) per mile. Acceptance of this 
hypothesis leads directly to the important feature of 
the theory involved, which is that a certain schedule 
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speed for a certain equipment means a certain practi- 
cal maximum energy consumption, this maximum being 
at the point where no slack, or spare time for coasting, 
is provided. No more power can then be used unless 
the motorman does absurd things with his controller 
and brake. If less energy than this is found to be con- 
sumed in actual service the difference between the two 
figures serves as a definite measure of the margin (or 
slack) between the actual and maximum schedule 
speeds. Therefore, to determine whether a schedule is 
too high or too low, it is unnecessary to make an ex- 
haustive investigation of the number of stops and their 
duration. Instead, only a knowledge of the actual 
energy input per car-mile is required. Thus there is 
eliminated at one stroke that bugbear of all transpor- 
tation problems—the indeterminate and highly elusive 
factor of stops per mile. It will be interesting to see 
the proposed:new method applied in practice to a con- 
gested railway system. 


SAVING FUEL IS A PATRIOTIC.DUTY 


In the issue of this paper for June 2 we directed at- 
tention to the magnitude of the possible saving in coal 
which could be made by careful attention to the matter 
all along the line from coal pile to brakeshoe. Our esti- 
mate of the coal consumption in electric railway power 
plants at about 9,000,000 tons per annum has been con- 
firmed for us by estimates made since the publication of 
that editorial by the director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Dr. George O. Smith. Dr. Smith says, 
“Your figure seems to be as fair as any which could be 
worked out from statistics now available.” The electric 
railways, which are large producers and still larger con- 
sumers of electrical energy, should lead the way in prac- 
tising all possible economy without prejudice to good 
service. 

The pressing need of the government and the country 
in general for fuel, combined with the high prices of 
steam coal, furnish together an extraordinary incentive 
for economy. Of timely interest, therefore, is the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Franklin K. Lane of the Depart- 
ment. of the Interior that water power be utilized te the 
maximum possible extent in electric power plants. While 
it.is probable that, in the interest of ordinary economy, 
electric railways depending in part upon water power 
for their energy supply are utilizing this to the maximum 
extent, there may still be some possibilities of fuel 
saving in this direction. Co-operation in ‘a given 
locality, for example, might result in tying together a 
number of plants normally independent and thus en- 
abling them to utilize more fully the total water power 
in the combined system. 

At the time of the preparation of the latest available 
census report the capacity of water-power units in 
electric railway power plants was about 13 per cent of 
the total, and it was then increasing. The recent rapid 
development of the steam turbine, however, has reduced 
the attractiveness of water power, so that we do not 
look for any great increase in this percentage. We are 
glad, however, to pass along Secretary Lane’s suggestion 
in the hope that the use of available water power may be 
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to some extent increased at this time, even if this is not 
the most economical procedure when judged by ordinary 
engineering standards. 


CAR DEPRECIATION 


What is the life of an electric car? This question 
comes to the foreground almost every time the matter 
of fixed charges on rolling stock is being discussed. 
And the fixed charges question should come up every 
time it is proposed either to buy new rolling stock or 
remodel old. The interest in car life, of course, is due 
to the fact that of the fixed charges, depreciation con- 
stitutes a most important item. The life question also 
presents itself in property valuations whether they are 
for rate adjustment, taxation or fixing a fair selling 
price. The question is complicated by the fact that the 
different portions of the car equipment do not depre- 
ciate at the same rate. It is at present deemed good 
practice, when the depreciation of rolling stock is being 
considered, to treat the electrical equipment as separate 
from the remainder of the car. Our present discussion 
is limited to this remainder. 

The physical life of a car is conditioned by a number 
of factors, among which may be mentioned type of con- 
struction, materials of construction, class and severity 
of service. The effective life is limited not only by 
physical deterioration, but also by such other factors 
as adequacy and obsolescence. As far as actual phys- 
ical life is concerned, well-maintained rolling stock wilt 
last a long while. As noted in our issue for March 3 
relative to the Chicago Elevated valuation, the lives, 
physical presumably, assigned to wooden, composite and 
steel cars were forty, forty-five and fifty years re- 
spectively. The figure for wooden cars would corre- 
spond to a straight line depreciation rate of 2.5 per cent 
since the salvage value of a wooden car is nil. The 
physical depreciation of steel cars is, of course, less 
than for wooden ones. But it is not physical deteriora- 
tion alone that fixes the life of a car. To realize this 
one has only to pry around a bit in the forgotten and 
grass-grown nooks of our street railway systems which 
constitute the “graveyards” of the cars of yesterday. 
True it is not hard to find twenty-five-year-old cars 
still doing duty, but an inspection of the cars on our 
larger urban lines discloses that most of them, to the 
initiated observer at least, carry the “Built since 1910” 
sign. Progress in the art of car construction has been 
so rapid during recent years that the cars formerly oper- 
ated on these lines have been forced into the remodeling 
shop, the second-hand market or the “graveyard.” 

With the above in mind it is interesting to note that 
the average of eight estimates on car depreciation 
gleaned at random from utility commission, consulting 
engineers and operating company reports is 6.8 per 
cent. This corresponds to a life of approximately fif- 
teen years. As the art of car construction is still far 
from being in a quiescent state, we wonder if the 
matters of adequacy and obsolescence are receiving as 
much weight as they should in estimates of depreciation 
and rates. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE OTHER SIDE 


One feature that stands out above all others in several 
letters and reports which have been received in this 
office from British sources of highest authority, but 
which, unfortunately, may not be published as they 
stand, is the message that we in America must conserve 
our man-power for military purposes by every possible 
means. Our ally across the Atlantic has learned this 
lesson through bitter experience and at a cost that is 
beyond reckoning. Every British industry, not least 
among which appears the tramways, has been caught 
in the maelstrom of reorganization necessitated when 
whole nations go under arms. Only those who have 
been through this can realize what it means and what 
inevitably comes in its wake. 

To quote from one of our friends in London, “the 
great thing for you to bear in mind is that if America 
organizes an army of millions to make munitions as 
well as fight in self-defense (or whatever this war may 
develop into as far as America is concerned) there will 
be in your country, just as in our country, a great de- 
pletion of labor in all industrial circles, including the 
tramways. Keeping solely to the tramway business 
and leaving aside all other industries, the one thing that 
should enter into your calculations is the education of 
-women to fill almost every job now occupied by men. 
You will have to educate your women first of all to be 
conductors and then drivers, to be car cleaners and 
switchboard attendants and operatives of all kinds 
around the power houses and car sheds. There is prac- 
tically nothing that men did in the past, in connection 
with our tramways, that women are not doing now 
with, perhaps, the single exception of stoking furnaces 
—and women may even be trained for that before the 
war is finished. Remember, it takes time to do this, 
and though you are not suffering from a depletion of 
men at present, it is possible that you will be in a year’s 
time. If you have no trained women to fill these vacant 
positions, then the industry must get into trouble. 
Doubtless the innovation of working women will be 
opposed as it has been in this country, but you must 
be prepared for that and must start on a broad cam- 
paign of education covering the situation that your 
country faces. Unless that is done—and done very 
thoroughly—there will be much obstruction, augmented 
in your particular case, I have no doubt, by hostile and 
pacifist elements.” 

American electric railway companies want to be fully 
prepared to supply the service which will be needed of 
them during the war, but the conditions now prevailing 
are unparalleled in our history. There is nothing in the 
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past of our own country to guide managers in what they 
should do, because during the Civil War both armies 
and railways were far smaller than they are in these 
days. But the message conveyed by the words just 
quoted is clear enough. Railway companies can well 
listen to the voice of practical experience from abroad 
and act promptly upon the advice given. 


HIGHER-FARE PROBLEM INHERENTLY SIMPLE 

The greater revenue agitation and campaign by the 
electric railways of the State of New York are gaining 
momentum under the persistent accelerating force 
which is being exerted by the committee of ten. One 
of the things which the campaign is bringing out is 
the inherent simplicity of the whole proposition, ance it 
is divested of frills and furbelows. If the 5-cent fare 
was reasonable ten years ago, it should require no argu- 
ment to prove that it is unreasonable to-day, and this 
for two reasons. In the first place the service rendered is 
greater, and in the second place the purchasing power of 
the nickel is less. That is all there is to it... If the fare 
could be adjusted in accordance with the law of supply 
and demand, the railways would have no one to blame 
but themselves if they could not make ends meet. But 
as the public controls the situation and, with perfect 
right, supplants the law of supply and demand with its 
own sweet will, it is up to the public to be at least as 
reasonable as that inexorable and ancient law. And it 
is not a matter of sentiment either. Transportation is 
a necessity which cannot be had without capital. Now 
capital is free to obey the law of supply and demand. 
There is plenty of capital, but it is naturally going 
where the best combined return and security can be had. 
Is this in the railway business? Well, no, not under 
present conditions. 

Professor Conway’s article this week on the New 
York situation explains very clearly why this is so. 
Owing to the neglect of the companies to make a proper 
depreciation allowance, the present capital is gradually 
wasting away. Nevertheless, as Professor Conway 
says, the United States Supreme Court has declared 
that the maintenance of an adequate depreciation fund 
is a duty which every public utility owes to its stock- 
holders, its bondholders and to the public. The Public 
Service Commission of New York, Second District, has 
adopted a like attitude in at least two cases which have 
come before it for adjudication, and a similar position 
has been taken by other commissions. But without ade- 
quate income how can a company make this allowance, 
which the federal court and the state commission de- 
clare is part of its obligation to the public? 


Ivy L. Lee will discuss the necessity 
for higher fares on Electric Railways 


Several articles on Track Construction and related matters will also appear 
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Typical Car-Yard Improvements at 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Simplicity, Reasonable Cost, Ample Fire Protection and Complete Utilization of Site Are 
Features of New Shop and Revised Storage Track Layout at New 
York State Railways’ Portland Avenue Yard 


By D. J. GRAHAM 
Chief Draftsman Building Department New York State Railways, Rochester, N. Y. 


deal of attention to the layout of yards and shops 

to facilitate handling of cars into and out of 
storage, periodical inspection and light repairs. An il- 
lustration of this fact was given in the article on car- 
yard layout in Detroit published in the issue of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for March 24, 1917. In 
Rochester we have just completed a part of the con- 
templated improvements at the Portland Avenue yard. 
These include a new building for car washing, inspec- 
tion and ordinary repairs, the addition of more tracks 
in the yard, and the enlargement and rearrangement of 
the yard sprinkler system more completely to protect 
the cars stored in the yard. Typical drawings and pho- 
tographs have been selected to indicate the details of 
the improvements. The general layout plan shows also, 
in broken lines, the outline of a future administration 
building. The front of this along Draper Street will 


| yl of a railways generally are giving a great 


be of tapestry brick and from the architectural stand- 
point it will round out the general scheme. 

The general layout is designed to minimize the move- 
ment of the cars as they are operated through the yard, 


and the general plan for doing this can be seen in the 
layout drawing on page 1084. Pull-in cars come into 
the yard from Portland Avenue and distribute to the 
several tracks as they are assigned by the car placer. 
Pull-out cars pull onto the ladder tracks parallel with 
Concord Street, taking curves either east or west on 
Draper Street. 

The new repair shop is so located in the layout that 
there is no interference between yard operation and 
car repairs. Cars pulling in from the road for repairs 
take the tracks off Portland Avenue, pulling onto track 
No. 3 over the inspection pit located at the west end of 
the shop. After inspection, cars are placed over the 
pit on track No. 2 for wheel, truck and axle repairs or 
changes, or over the pit on track No. 1 for motor re- 
pairs or changes. The shop accommodates twelve cars 
over repair pits and wash track. 


SPRINKLER NOZZLES COMMAND ENTIRE 
YARD AREA 


The most prominent feature of the yard is the group 
of monitor nozzles supported on reinforced concrete 


ROCHESTER CAR-YARD IMPROVEMENTS—INTERIOR VIEW IN NEW. SHOP, SHOWING PIT AND GENERAL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
AND SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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ROCHESTER CAR-YARD 


poles 27 ft. long. These are set in concrete foundations 
7 ft. deep. These nozzles have 1%-in. apertures 
and of them five were installed in the new part of the 
yard and three on the north end of the old yard during 
the present improvements. The complete piping system 
is shown on the general layout drawing, where the 
diameters of principal pipes and locations of nozzles 
and valves are shown. The photograph above shows 
clearly the nozzle and supporting structure. 

Readers who are familiar with the old Portland Ave- 
nue yard will note from the drawing that considerable 
additional property adjacent to it had to be acquired. 
From this thirteen frame dwelling houses had to be re- 
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IMPROVEMENTS—VIEW IN YARD WITH MONITOR NOZZLE SPRINKLER POLE IN FOREGROUND 


moved, as well as 6570 cu. yd. of sandy loam in connec- 
tion with the grading. 


EXCELLENT LIGHTING IS CONSPICUOUS IN THE SHOP 


Supplementing the information regarding the shop 
which can be gathered from the drawings and photo- 
graphs, attention is directed to the liberal supply of 
light throughout the shop. Skylights are distributed 
liberally over the roof. These are of the David Lupton 
type with rolled steel bars, copper caps and curb aprons 
of 16-0z. copper. Numerous windows, with Kawneer fac- 
tory type steel sash, are also provided in the side walls. 

All foundation walls, footings, piers, pit walls and re- 
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ROCHESTER CAR-YARD IMPROVEMENTS—CROSS-SECTION OF SHOP 


BUILDING, SHOWING GENERAL STRUCTURAL FEATURES 
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ROCHESTER CAR-YARD IMPROVEMENTS—FLOOR PLAN OF PORTLAND 
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ROCHESTER CAR-YARD IMPROVEMENTS—CROSS-SECTION THROUGH PITS 


taining walls are of 1:2:5 gravel concrete, which was 
poured in forms in 12-in. layers and thoroughly puddled. 
The exterior walls are of selected hard-burned common 
red brick except on the street side where tapestry brick 
facing was used. The interior walls are of sand-lime 
brick. All brick was laid in sand, lime and cement 
mortar with %¢-in. struck joints for common and sand- 
lime brick, and %-in. raked joints for tapestry brick. 

The roof framing is of steel I-beams and channel pur- 
lins, the beams being supported on channel and plate 


ROCHESTER CAR-YARD IMPROVEMENTS—CONSTRUCTION VIEW, 
SHOWING PIT COLUMNS AND FLOOR BEAMS 


columns in the center and pilasters in the wall. Over 
the steel are 134-in. Georgia pine matched roofers, 
spiked to nailing strips bolted to the channel purlins. 
Over the wood is a five-ply felt and slag covering, the 
felt being mopped together with coal-tar pitch and the 
slag imbedded in this while hot. ; 

In the reinforced-concrete floors 1%-in. reinforcing 
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ROCHESTER CAR-YARD IMPROVEMENTS—PLAN AND VERTICAL 
SECTION OF WHEEL PIT 


bars, spaced 54 in. center to center, were placed in 
1:2:4 crushed stone concrete. The surface of all floors 
was hardened with Trus-Con floor hardener, placed on 
the surface coat of 1:2 sharp sand and cement. Toncan 
metal was used in roof saddles, cornice and gutters, 
Steel rolling doors are located at the east and west ends 
of the shop. They are of the Kinnear type with chain 
operators. The shop is liberally provided with sprinkler 
heads, of which there are 126 on the aisle lines and 234 
on the roof lines. The equipment is of the Grinnell type 
and it was installed by the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company. Two 6-in. straight-away dry pipe valves 
control the roof and aisle sprinklers. 

For heating purposes the vacuum system is used in 
this carhouse. The steam is supplied from a nine-sec- 
tion No. 34 Mills boiler at 2 Ib. per square inch steam 
pressure, while an automatic electrically-driven pump 
is used to maintain a vacuum of about 10 in. An 
equipment of this kind permits adjustment of the tem- 
perature of the steam so that fuel can be economized in 
moderate weather. 

The arrangement of small rooms along the side of 
the building presents few novel features, but the pro- 
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ROCHESTER CAR-YARD IMPROVEMENTS—GENERAL LAYOUT OF 
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vision of a lunchroom for the men is one which we 
think will be greatly appreciated. 


FACILITIES FOR MAKING REPAIRS 


Over the pits the reinforced-concrete floor is sup- 
ported on 6-in. pipe standards set in iron sockets. These 


‘pipe columns are cross-braced to give the floor the neces- 


sary rigidity. The pits are lighted by means of lamps 


located in pockets in the side walls. 


Opposite the machine shop is a wheel pit equipped 
with swing rails for the removal of wheels. By means 
of a transfer table and a wheel jack carriage very rapid 
wheel changes can be made. A gib crane is mounted 
close to the wheel pit for use in handling parts to and 


from the machine shop, and chain hoists are also in- 


stalled for use in lifting cars off the trucks. 
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The tool outfit in the machine shop comprises only 
those tools which are necessary for light repairs. It 
comprises a lathe, a drill press, a forge, a grinder and 
sundry smaller tools. 

The cost of the new shop was $35,840, excluding 
track work and electrical work installed by the company. 
In addition the sprinkler system cost $6,630 for the 
monitor nozzles and underground pipe work, and $3,420 
for the shop sprinklers. About five and one-half 
months were required for the whole job. The plans for 
this building were prepared by G. M. Cameron, engi- 
neer in charge of buildings and new equipment, and 
the track changes were carried out in accordance with 
plans made by D. P. Falconer, engineer maintenance 
of way. The contract for the shop construction was let 
to a local contractor. 


Selling “Public Service” to a Whole State 


The Methods and Means by Which New Jerseyites Have Been Led to Become Acquainted. 
with the Manifold Activities of the Great Utility in That State 


to nature’s heart ’mid vales and wooded hills,” run 

the tracks of the Public Service Corporation of 

New Jersey. For such a system—big in size and in the 
number and the variety of 
affiliated utility services—the 

problem of establishing bet- HANDY | GUIDE 
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‘ CJ tonaeis Jersey’s busy cities and thriving towns 


ter public relations is prac- 
tically of Statewide impor- 
tance. Yet such work in this 
case is mainly characterized 
by its simplicity, for the 
company just tells the public 
what it is doing. How this 
policy has been developed 
and carried out is a story 
that should interest the in- 
dustry. 


WHY THE WorRK WAS 
FIRST STARTED 


During the first few years 
after the Public Service 
Corporation was formed in 
1903, the officials were busy 
with the rebuilding and the 
rehabilitation of the vari- 
ous consolidated properties. 
Then they had no time to 
talk, but by 1909 the feeling 
had grown up that the pub- 
lic ought to know what had 
been accomplished. It was 
not a question of answering 
public criticism or correct- 
ing public misinformation, 
but merely of providing a means whereby the public 
might become fully acquainted with every phase of the 
corporation’s work. 

With such an end in mind, the company in 1909 took 
J. L. O’Toole from the city editor’s desk of the Newark 
Evening News and made him the mouthpiece for all 
company activities. At first his title was “publicity 
agent” (recently it was changed to “assistant to the 
president”). At the beginning President Thomas N. 
McCarter issued a general notice to the heads of de- 
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partments that all talking to the public was to be done 
by Mr. O’Toole. This did not apply to the president 
and the vice-presidents, but even in their cases an effort 
was to be made to have their statements go through 
the publicity department, in order that all information 
might seem to emanate from one source. In order that 
Mr. O’Toole might have first-hand information on im- 
portant matters, he was made a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the three operating subsidiaries— 
railway, gas and electric. 


PREPARING REAL NEWSPAPER COPY 


Mr. O’Toole knew from his editorial experience that. 
writing quires of paper for the newspapers would not 
secure publicity worth anything. The mortality rate on: 
newspaper copy is very high, especially on material writ- 
ten only to serve the purposes of the author. So Mr. 
O’Toole from the very first laid down the policy of 
turning in only such stories as he himself as city 
editor would have sent for if he had known they were’ 
available. 

For example, the publicity department has sent out- 
stories concerning the awarding of contracts for con- 
struction material and machinery; the formulation of 
welfare plans for employees; the monthly and the an- 
nual earnings of the company; definite action taken at. 
directors’ monthly meetings; extensions; service addi- 
tions; rerouting and changes in headway, etc. Each 
story is based on an accomplishment, not a promise; on. 
a fact, not a rumor or prediction. The telling is matter- 
of-fact, and no exaggeration is used to play up ordinary 
affairs. 

HANDLING THE NEWSPAPERS 


From the beginning, Mr. O’Toole has tried to make’ 
the 115 newspapers in the company’s territory feel that 
he is practically a staff member subject to call. His: 
office in Newark is covered daily by the local papers, and 
he gets in touch with the outside papers by mail or’ 
wire. 

In sending out stories, the character and the location: 
of the newspapers are considered. Weekly papers re- 
ceive shorter versions than those sent to dailies, and 
the same general story for papers in different parts of 
the State is handled in each case so as to emphasize: 
local conditions. In all cases overwriting is shunned, 
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for it is felt that this is a sure way of wearing out the 
company’s welcome. 

In addition to the information that is volunteered to 
the newspapers, the publicity department of course fur- 
nishes much material upon request. The company en- 
deavors to make quick replies to newspaper queries. To 
this end the publicity department receives a daily 
“flash” of car delays, detailed reports of serious acci- 
dents (head-on collisions, ete.), notices of schedule 
changes and copies of all operating bulletins issued 
by the general superintendent or general manager. The 
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department is in possession of much general informa- 
tion on account of Mr. O’Toole’s membership on the 
executive committee, and any specific information along 
technical and other lines can, if subject to release, read- 
ily be secured from the department concerned. 

A special class of article now and then furnished to 
the papers—and one of considerable importance—is the 
long news story for the magazine section of the Sunday 
issues. The publicity department is glad to supply the 
necessary information, including photographs, maps or 
drawings. Along this line articles have been supplied, 
with illustrations, on such topics as “Building Cars in 
Newark Shops,” ‘‘Accident Poster Series,” “Training 
Schools for Car Crews” and ‘“‘The P. 8. C. Private Tele- 
phone System—Largest in the World in Miles of Wire.” 

When a newspaper is flagrantly wrong or unjust in 
its statements, the publicity department sends to it a 
courteous letter setting forth the facts. The purpose 
is not to start a controversy but to put the editor in pos- 
session of correct information so as to prevent if pos- 
sible a repetition of the offense. It is rare that such a 
letter does not receive acknowledgment in the form of 
a letter or else in the guise of subsequent items worded 
correctly. 


How NEWSPAPER ADS ARE USED 


The company from the beginning has realized that 
newspaper editors have a right to exercise their judg- 
ment as to what should be printed as news, and that 
they are justified in editing all news copy so as to make 
it conform to their style. When the company, therefore, 
wishes to say something in exactly its own way, it does 
not try to restrict the freedom of the editors but buys 
advertising space. In this way criticism is prevented 
except on the part of those carping fanatics who deny 
to corporations the right of presenting their case in any 
manner. 

During the first six months after the publicity work 
was begun in 1909, the company carried on a campaign 
to show what had been accomplished in the preceding 
years of regeneration. Since then, with the exception 
of regular commercial advertisements to aid the mar- 
keting of gas and electric appliances and of several 
short campaigns against municipal ownership, the 
company has done no organized advertising, but has 
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raised its official voice only from time to time as neces- 
sity demanded. 

For example, last November, in answer to the ma- 
licious charges of campaign speakers about a corrupt 
company lobby at Trenton, President McCarter wrote 
a straightforward advertisement stating that the cor- 
poration, like any ordinary citizen, had the right to send 
its representatives to the Capitol in the light of day 
to express support of or opposition to proposed legisla- 
tion. Moreover, in January the company told the public 
how service had been greatly increased in 1916 without 
any increase in price, but asked them to ponder what 
must happen if operating costs and taxes continued to 
mount. Such official messages are infrequent; but when 
they do appear they are explicit, straightforward and 
forcible—therefore they are doubly effective. 


USING OTHER PUBLICITY MEDIA 


Besides working through the newspapers, the com- 
pany uses other publicity means to reach men of certain 
classes and patrons on particular lines, or to present a 
story in greater detail than would the newspapers. It 
has, for instance, developed a line of communication 
with the business and the professional men of the vari- 
ous communities through the readiness of the publicity 
representative to make speeches before chambers of 
commerce, boards of trade, improvement associations, 
men’s club in churches, etc. Periodic meetings of these 
bodies, or special meetings called to discuss extensions 
or other transportation questions, afford Mr. O’Toole an 
opportunity to present interesting facts about the com- 
pany. On special occasions President McCarter accepts 
invitations to address public gatherings. 

Publicity is also secured through the use of car 
pamphlets, cards and posters. The pamphlets are used 
only occasionally to explain, more fully than would a 
news story, an operating change or proposal, such as the 
suggested adoption of the skip stop on a particular line 
in April, 1916, and a general rerouting put into effect 
about that time. In such cases the pamphlets, it is 
thought, cause a wider public understanding of the 
points involved. One of the pamphlets mentioned 
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(2%, x 4%4 in.) is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

The advertising space in the cars is not controlled by 
the company, but it is now buying back some of the space 
mostly for advertising gas and electric appliances, this 
work being handled through the publicity department. 
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Though such space is available for other advertising of 
importance, car cards have been used as a rule only for 
safety" work-and then.in a special rack suspended from 
the center of the car roof near*the front. In this way 
the company used a series of twelve lithographed cards 
showing different types of accidents, and it is now run- 
ning a series of twelve black and white admonitory 
messages. The safety work of the company is all 
handled by a special department, but the publicity 
bureau co-operates and writes or edits the safety adver- 
tisements. 

Car cards were used in the advertising space to call 
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attention to the opening of the fast Trenton line, but 
in general announcements of reroutings, excursions and 
other operating matters are made by posters pasted on 
the car windows. Judgment has been used in issuing 
such posters. As a result, when the car rider catches 
a glimpse of one, he knows that the company has an 
important message for him, undoubtedly with some such 
beneficial end in view as that evidenced by the accom- 
panying specimen poster. 

The illustrations on pages 1085-6 show additional mis- 
cellaneous aids in publicity. Besides the usual pamphlet 
time-tables for its high-speed lines and lines having not 
less than a fifteen-minute headway, the company places 
in stations and commercial offices finely printed and 
illustrated booklets describing its system and the his- 
toric and otherwise interesting points reached. These 
booklets include a general one for the whole system, and 
separate ones for the northern and southern sections. 
It is stated in the newspapers that these can be secured 
upon request. 

When the company not long ago opened its mag- 
nificent new terminal in Newark, it secured extra pub- 
licity without cost by giving a post card company the 
right to use the picture, as shown on the preceding page. 

To help the motorist who dreads running through the 
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congested streets of downtown New York to reach New 
Jersey by the lower ferries, the company prepared a 
handy guide showing the connection of its 130th Street 
ferry with good roads west of the Hudson. This guide, 
the front cover of which appears on page 1085, was 
mailed to a selected list of 15,000 motorists in upper 
New York City. It was greeted as a commendable sign 
of corporate consideration for the public. 


COMPLAINTS AND CLIPPINGS 


All complaints sent to the company are acknowledged 
at once by the publicity department. The operating 
official concerned is then asked for a report, and upon 
the receipt of this the complainant is advised of the dis- 
position of the case. No form letters are used. A card 
index of correspondents is kept in the publicity office, 
and the letters are filed in groups of ten, the groups 
being numbered consecutively. 

Besides a stenographer and also an assistant, who 
handles the publication of two company magazines de- 
voted entirely to employee matters, there is in the pub- 
licity department a newspaper clipper. The company 
subscribes to all the papers in its territory, and all items 
relating to its activities are clipped and routed through 
the proper channels to the officials interested. In this 
way the company secures much information about local 
conditions and many tips about public sentiment in 
general. 


Pouticy HAS BEEN REWARDED 


In carrying out its policy of letting the people know, 
the company has never issued a statement that would 
depreciate in any way later. As a result, after the first 
skepticism wore off, the newspapers have shown a 
tendency to accept the company’s news as true. The 
papers get what they want, if such is at all possible, 
and they appreciate the company’s co-operation. 

Through the news stories in the press, and through 
such other means as the company, out of respect for 
newspaper practices and the dictates of efficiency, uti- 
lizes by itself, the inhabitants of New Jersey have been 
brought to a greater realization of what “Public Serv- 
ice’ is doing for the State. Giving service and talking 
about it—that is the Jersey company’s code—and it 
pleases the public. 


High Cost of Railroad Material 


Railroad officials are viewing with alarm the ever-in- 
creasing cost of material and equipment. To keep pace 
with the tremendous demand of the nation in this crisis 
the railroads must increase their facilities immediately, 
and they are doing it. Just what it is costing the rail- 
roads to live.is shown by figures given out by R. J. 
Clancy of the Southern Pacific Company, who finds that 
in two years costs in some cases have advanced as much 
as 488 per cent. A few of the increases in cost follow: 
Locomotives, 75 per cent; passenger cars, 50 per cent; 
freight cars, 60 to 80 per cent; spikes, 130 per cent; 
boiler steel, 301 per cent; white lead, 353 per cent; 
manganese, 488 per cent; nails, 103 per cent; rivets, 
200 per cent; boiler flues, 169 per cent; couplers, 112 
per cent; cast-iron pipe, 173 per cent; axles, 227 per 
cent; steel tires, 133 per cent; bolts, 120 per cent; fire- 
box steel, 231 per cent; journal bearings, 121 per cent; 
and bar brass, 165 per cent. 


According to a statement which was recently issued 
by the National Coal Board, Council of National De- 
fense, daylight saving reduced coal consumption in 
England by 300,000 tons in a single year. 
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Determining the “Slack” 


ina Schedule 


The Author Offers a Novel “Service-Characteristic” Diagram 

as a Means of Showing at a Glance the Character of 

the Performance of Any Given Class of Car Equip- 

ment Regardless of Variations in Operating Conditions 
By C. H. KOEHLER 


Sangamo Electric Company 


is generally designed for some one particular class 

of service, the cars are operated, in practice, al- 
most always under widely varying conditions. On any 
city system, for example, a totally different character of 
service may be required for each of the different lines, 
but the same type of car may be used on all of them. 
Even on any one line the density of traffic may decrease 
or increase materially from month to month, or from 
hour to hour throughout the day. 

During the rush hours 50 per cent more stops per 
mile may be made than during the off-peak hours, al- 
though no corresponding change can be made in the 
motors on the cars nor in the gear ratio. Consequently, 
if the equipment is to be adapted even approximately to 
the varying conditions, it is necessary to vary schedule 
speed. If a schedule is arbitrarily fixed, and calls for 
a higher speed than the motors can provide, operation 
will become disorganized. If the schedule is set low 
enough to take care of the most severe conditions, a 
serious, although avoidable loss will occur when operat- 
ing conditions are relatively easy. In general, the set- 
ting of schedules by individual test runs is made difficult 
by the numerous changeable factors involved, which re- 
quire the taking of averages of many results for ac- 
curate work. However, a simple means exists for defi- 
nitely determining the amount of “slack” in any sched- 
ule regardless of the traffic density, and it is with the 
idea of calling attention to this fact that this article is 
written. 


LTHOUGH the motor equipment for rolling stock 


THE ‘‘SERVICE-CHARACTERISTIC” DIAGRAM 


With a given equipment, a given line voltage and 
given gradients and curvatures, together with reason- 
ably efficient operation, the maximum possible schedule 
speed on any line is established directly by the length 
of and number of stops per mile. When the two latter 
factors have fixed values the maximum schedule speed 
of the given equipment is definitely limited, and noth- 
ing can be done to increase the speed beyond this point. 
No more power can be absorbed by the motors, and in 
consequence, the energy input is also fixed. Grossly 
inefficient acceleration or braking will, of course, in- 
crease the energy consumption, but since it is safe to 
assume that 1.25 m.p.h.p.s. is the minimum rate that 
could be used by reasonably well-trained motormen with 
modern equipment, and since the decrease in energy con- 
sumption effected by higher rates than this is negligible, 
as shown in Fig. 1, it may be said safely that both the 
energy consumption and the maximum schedule speed 
are established by the length and number of stops per 
mile. 

There is, therefore, a relation between energy input 
and maximum possible schedule speed for any given 
equipment, the two quantities varying inversely as the 
dominating factor of stops per mile changes in value. 
Only by decreasing the number of or length of the 
stops can the maximum possible schedule speed be in- 
creased, and when this is done the less frequent accel- 


erations produce a corresponding decrease in energy 
consumption. 

The foregoing paragraphs have considered only the 
maximum schedule speeds that may be obtained with 
the given equipment. However, the best service is not 
rendered with an average schedule speed that too closely 
approaches the maximum speed possible under the given 
operating conditions. Rather, the best service is repre- 
sented by an average schedule speed that is slightly less 
than the possible maximum, thus providing a reserve or 
“slack.” With this reserve there is afforded sufficient 
time for making up usual every-day delays so that the 
cars can hold steadily to schedule time except under 
extraordinary circumstances: A certain amount of 
“slack” is desirable and is commonly provided in every 
schedule, although of course the amount should be mini- 
mized. f 

For any given schedule speed, the use of this slack 
directly affects the energy input at the car, Thus, 
energy consumption increases as the slack is used in 
making up lost time or rendering heavier service. Simi- 
larly, the energy consumption decreases as easier operat- 
ing conditions enable the operator to use slack time in 
coasting. 

From the foregoing consideration it appears that data 
on energy input and schedule speed might be plotted 
in some manner to indicate readily the actual slack and 
its use, when operating with a given equipment in vari- 
ous services. Such a graph, or “service-characteristic” 
diagram, as it might well be called, is shown in Fig. 2. 
The numbered curves making up this diagram are easily 
derived from data on the calculated energy consumption 
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and schedule speeds of a given car making stops of vari- 
ous lengths and frequencies per mile. These curves lose 
their identity in combination and may be referred to 
merely as equivalent-service curves. The area included 
by the outermost curves represents values for all com- 
binations of number and length of stops with the given 
equipment, or for every possible kind of service demand 
on the equipment. 

All of the equivalent-service curves have the same 
characteristics and do not cross each other. The same 
curve will represent different combinations of number 
and length of stops per mile, but as any such series of 
combinations represents the same “equivalent-service” 
demand on the equipment, it becomes possible to neglect 
altogether consideration of the relative weight of the 
factors, number and length of stops, if the area covered 
by the diagram is considered rather than individual 
curves. 

The point of tangency with the horizontal for each 
“equivalent-service”’ curve represents the maximum pos- 
sible schedule speed that can be made, when rendering 
that particular equivalent service, together with the cor- 
responding energy input. Connecting the points of 
tangency with the horizontal for the various “equiva- 
lent-service” curves produces the curve marked ‘Maxi- 
mum Possible Performance.” 

This curve really defines the limit of operation with 
the given equipment under various conditions. Points 
beyond this line, or outside of the diagram, represent 
impossible schedule speeds for the co-ordinate energy in- 
put, with the equipment for which the diagram was 
developed. 

By determining the various values of the two major 
items in the direct cost of operation (platform ex- 
pense per mile plus cost of energy per car-mile) at sev- 
eral schedule speeds for one of the “equivalent-service”’ 
curves, a series of approximations of the direct cost of 
transportation may be obtained and the minimum cost 
ascertained. By plotting such results graphically, as 
shown in Fig. 3, the most economical schedule speed for 
this particular service can be readily determined. Re- 
peating this procedure for several of the “equivalent- 
service” curves gives sufficient points with which to lo- 
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cate the curve “Most Economical Performance,” as 
shown in Fig. 2. This curves locates approximately the 
most economical schedule speed for every possible kind 
of service that can be rendered with the given equip- 
ment. It also defines the limits for the amount of slack 
on the schedule that is necessary for good service. 

The curve “Maximum Possible Performance” defines 
the line of zero slack, or schedules that have not any 
reserve time with which to make up ordinary delays. 
To the left of this curve the slack gradually increases, 
till at the curve “Most Economical Performance” it ap- 
proximates a condition of maximum efficiency. Beyond 
the curve of most economical performance the slack in- 
creases in a proportion that is greater than necessary 
for good service, and this waste of time means largely 
increased total operating expense, even though small 
amounts of power may be saved. 


USE OF “SERVICE-CHARACTERISTIC” DIAGRAM 


Summing up, it would appear that this diagram 
might be valuable for analyzing traffic conditions, were 
it possible to determine the particular service condi- 
tions. To this end one co-ordinate—schedule speed— 
is always obtainable. The number and length of stops 
varies through wide limits even on a single run, and 
this factor is difficult to obtain. However, the kilowatt- 
hours per car-mile may be very easily determined by 
meter readings. This value of energy input, together 
with the known value for schedule speed, definitely lo- 
cates a point on some one of the “equivalent-service” 
curves. In other words, for a given schedule and any 
particular set of operating conditions a given equip- 
ment consumes a fixed amount of energy if there is no 
slack. If slack is present the energy consumption will 
be proportionately less and the difference between the 
maximum and actual figures for energy consumption 
serves as a measure of the slack. 

By means of meters installed on the cars and read 
every trip, the exact number of kilowatt-hours per car- 
mile for any hour of the day may be obtained, and 
when this figure is used in conjunction with the sched- 
ule speed, the exact “equivalent-service” demand may 
be read directly from the diagram. Thus the slack is 
definitely determined without calculating or even esti- 
mating the number of or length of stops per mile! 

To put the data obtained from wattmeters, which are 
in the form of trip readings in kilowatt-hours, into 
shape for the proper analysis, it is advisable to deter- 
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mine in hourly increments. the average service demand 
of all cars on the line under investigation. Such an 
hourly demand for a selected case is shown in Fig. 4. 
In this the different runs are plotted in horizontal 
graphs, and the kilowatt-hours per trip are recorded on 
each section that represents one trip on the graphs. 
The hourly demand in kilowatt-hours is obtained by esti- 
mating the value in kilowatt-hours of the graphs in each 
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hourly section. The mileage is calculated likewise, and 
from these two figures the average of kilowatt-hours 
per car-mile is plotted. 

From Fig. 4 it may be seen that, between the hours 
of 7.30 a. m. and 8.30 a. m. the energy consumption is 
4 kw.-hr. per car-mile. This energy consumption, to- 
gether with the known schedule speed of 10 m.p.h, 
which applies in the case of the records shown on Fig. 
4, establishes a point on the “service-characteristic” 
diagram of Fig. 2. It will be found, however, that this 
point falls above or to the right of the curve “Maximum 
Possible Performance,” and at first glance it might 
appear that the readings of kilowatt-hours per car-mile 
must have been in error. However, this is in the rush- 
hour period. The men all ran behind time! They could 
not make the required schedule speed of 10 m.p.h. but 
they operated as best they could, or with zero slack. 
The line of zero slack crosses the 4 kw.-hr. per car-mile 
value at a schedule speed of 9.8 m.p.h., and because of 
heavy traffic conditions, including slow-downs as well as 
stops for passengers, the men could only average 9.8 
m.p.h. throughout this period, making up this lost time 
in the succeeding hour. 

If it is desired to approximate the most economical 
schedule speed for this particular ‘“equivalent-service” 
demand, trace a curve of the same trend as curve No. 
8 from the point on the diagram that indicates 4 kw.-hr. 
and 9.8 m.p.h. It will be found to cross the line of 
most economical performance at a point corresponding 
to 9.3 m.p.h. This latter speed will provide approxi- 
mately the most economical operation, as well as plenty 
of reserve slack with which to prevent the kind of serv- 
ice that is being rendered when a 10 m.p.h. schedule 
speed is called for and not maintained. It is also to 
be noted that the 7 per cent decrease in schedule be- 
tween 10 m.p.h. and 9.3 m.p.h. speed effects a 35 per 
cent decrease in energy consumption during the hour 
in question. Coming as it does in the peak-load period, 
such a saving would go far to offset the increase in 
other operating expenses that might be expected from 
the slightly slower movement of the cars. 

Similarly, the actual efficiency of transportation, and 
the actual amount of slack, can be determined for this 
given line for any hour of the day and the effect of 
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proposed changes in schedules approximately deter- 
mined. The simplicity of the scheme lies in the fact 
that the superintendent of transportation can supply 
himself with a set of service-characteristic diagrams 
made up from calculated speed-time curves by the engi- 
neering department, and by using data on schedule 
speeds and kilowatt-hours per car-mile, can analyze his 
traffic conditions and correct his schedule without him- 
self ever even giving a thought to the intricacies of the 
speed-time curve or making complicated traffic tests. 


Handling Complaints from Patrons* 


No Complaint Should Be Neglected—Proper Han- 
dling Means Better Public Relations—How the 
Detroit United Complaint Department Works 
BY A. D. B. VAN ZANDT 
Publicity Agent Detroit (Mich.) United Railway 

N friendships and dollars it does not pay any public 

utility to play ostrich and hide its head against com- 
plaints. In my opinion, no complaint is so trivial 
that a company can afford to treat it with neglect. It is 
true that each complaint takes up time which, on occa- 
sions, we believe might better be devoted to other things. 
This appears a waste of valuable minutes, but is it? 

In considering any complaint we must keep in mind 
constantly that the complainant is matching his time 
against ours. He most likely and with reason thinks 
that his minutes are as valuable to him as our time is to 
us. In truth, we should be gratified that our patrons 
think enough of us to spend their time in order that we 
may know of the things they think have gone wrong. 

Have you ever considered that absence of complaints 
is any evidence that you are free from fault? If that 
is your self-satisfied viewpoint, it would be well to 
get it out of your system. Abolish it just as fast as 
you can, and you may find some things in your organiza- 
tion in need of bracing. 

If you are not receiving complaints, the odds are that 
your patrons have come to the conclusion that you pay 
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no attention to them and that there is no use of them 
wasting their time. I venture the suggestion, too, that 
if you are not receiving complaints, you are not receiv- 
ing any great number of commendations. 


How COMPLAINTS CAN HELP TO BETTER PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


No complaint is so small or so large that it cannot be 
turned to excellent account in strengthening public re- 


*Abstract of paper read before Canadian Electric Railway Asso- 
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In this respect a complaint, properly handled, 
is second only to good service. Complaints, too, often 
let you know of the misconceptions in the public mind 
which you can in many cases correct. Not infrequently, 
too, complaints give you a better line upon your force 


_ than you frequently obtain through your system of 
inspection. 


Is it not a good thing for your organization when you 
learn through an accumulation of complaints that Jones 


is a surly, snarling, offensive conductor; that Smith 


operates his motor and brakes in a manner that does 
neither the car nor the passengers any good? Surely. 
Through a willingness to listen respectfully to com- 
plaints you get this and other important information 
worthy of investigation. You will find any number of 
patrons willing and glad to be of assistance when they 
find the management is striving hard toward the goal 
of perfection. This is one form of publicity you need. 
It is uplifting. 

Is it not equally good for you when you have con- 
vinced Mr. Black that your reason for not issuing trans- 
fers at a certain point is based upon sensible ground; 
when you have explained to Mr. Green that a delay in 
the service was not your deliberate act but was caused 
by a truck stalling in the track, pointing out to him that 
any delay is costly to you? Assuredly so. You are edu- 
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cating these men to the point that when the next thing 
goes wrong they will pause before rushing into print or 
denouncing your company and its stockholders. This 
is another form of publicity you need in these days 
when so many newspapers endeavor to fatten themselves 
at your expense. 

The square treatment of .complaints tends greatly to- 
ward bettering your relationship with the people who 
pay you for transportation service. It helps them to 


know that your people are as human as themselves. It. 


goes far toward counteracting the efforts of political 
blatherskites who seek to ride into public office by 
knocking, knocking, knocking. 

Prompt, proper and decisive action on complaints 
does not mean that you should assume a humble, sub- 
missive air and admit as right claims that you know 
are wrong. It is a clear-cut business matter. Nor are 
you going to convince all the complainants that you are 
right. You will find many who will fail to come over 
to your side, for “a man convinced against his will is 
of the same opinion still.” 


THE DETROIT UNITED COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT 


These, in brief, are the reasons we have for organiz- 
ing a complaint department on a systematic basis and 
keeping an accurate record of the handling of com- 
plaints from first to last. The Detroit United Railway 
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combines its complaint department with its publicity de- 
partment. Our complaint department is entirely differ- 
ent from the claims department. The latter, of course, 
handles possible monetary considerations. It occasion- 
ally happens that on completing a complaint investiga- 
tion there may appear to us the possibility of some one 
seeking financial damages. In such cases the entire file 
is forwarded to the claims department for such use as 
may be deemed necessary. We, however, retain our 
card index (which will be explained later), making 
thereon the proper notice of reference. 

Complaints which are not immediately closed are 
typed in triplicate on the record shown in Form l. 
This form consists of two white sheets and a blue sheet, 
each 8 in. x 1034 in. The blue copy is retained tem- 
porarily in the files of the complaint department, until 
such time as the complaint has been investigated and 
reported back. In the meantime acknowledgment has 
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been made of the complaint, if it has come through the 
mails, 

After the complaint has been prepared and before it 
is forwarded for action, the case is entered upon the 
card index (Form 2), the name and number correspond- 
ing for purposes of ready reference. This having been 
done, the two white copies of Form 1 are forwarded to 
the disciplinary officer. This official detaches one of 
these for his checking purposes, and the other he notes 
and forwards to the superintendent of the line on which 
the alleged offense occurred. 

The superintendent then makes an investigation and 
secures in writing on Form 3 the statement of the em- 
ployee concerned. This is a yellow form (8 in. x 10% 
in.) printed on both sides. Thus it may be used by both 
motorman and conductor if a double statement is called 
for in the investigation. The superintendent makes a 
note of his action on the employee’s statement, and 
Form 1, with Form 8 attached, is then returned to the 
disciplinary officer, who forwards these with his check 
copy to the complaint department. Here the action 
taken is marked upon the index card. The blue check 
copy is then destroyed, the completed file taking its 
place. At the same time, if deemed necessary, a com- 
munication is again sent to the complainant. 

This system, it should be noted, allows the superin- 
tendent to have a handy reference concerning the record 
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of the employees. For instance, should proof be ob- 
tained of an offense that should be entered upon the 
written record of the employee, notice of this is sent in 
brief form to the record keeper in the employment de- 
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partment. There a notation giving the complaint num- 
ber is entered. If the record should at any time be un- 
der investigation, the complete case, showing the name 
of the complainant and all the testimony, is available. 


Up-State New York Lines Need Relief—II 


The Analysis of Their Condition Begun by the Author Last 
Week Is Continued by a Consideration of the Allowance Being 
Made for Depreciation — A Serious Condition Is Disclosed 


By THOMAS CONWAY, Jr., Ph.D. 


Professor of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE is unmistakable evidence of the growing 

financial difficulties of the electric railways that 

operate under the jurisdiction of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission, Second District, of New York. This 
evidence is furnished by a few comparisons. It will be 
remembered that, in spite of an increase of some 
$4,000,000 in gross operating revenue during the five 
years from 1911 to 1915 inclusive, the net income re- 
maining after the payment of interest and rental 
charges decreased from $4,294,000 to $933,000. As a 
natural consequence of this decline in net income, the 
dividend record of the up-State companies during these 
years has been progressively more unfavorable. 
Twenty-six companies paid dividends in 1911; in 1912 
the number of dividend-paying companies was reduced 
to twenty-five; in 1913 it fell to seventeen, while in 
1914 and 1915 eighteen companies paid dividends upon 
one or more classes of stock. 

Even more significant is a comparison of the record 
of the companies which were not only unable to earn 
dividends but which actually operated at a deficit after 
meeting interest payments and other fixed charges. The 
record is graphically presented in Fig. 1, the figures 
being for the calendar year in each case, that being also 
the fiscal year of the commission. 

In brief, thirty-two companies, or approximately one- 
half of the total number comprised within the Second 
District, were operating at a deficit in the year 1915. 
The increase in the number of companies so operating 
at a deficit during the last two years, as shown in Fig. 
1—or in other words, since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War—is especially significant. It is, of course, 
due to the continuous increase in the cost of living of 
these corporations, which has not yet reached a cul- 
mination and which is certain to be higher in the future 
months than it has been at any time during this period. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT HAS DECLARED 
DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE A DUTY 


Judged solely from the standpoint of the returns paid 
to security holders, the above record is sufficiently un- 
satisfactory to warrant efforts for relief. Unfortu- 
nately such a comparison does not, in any sense, reveal 
the dire extremities to which the electric railways are 
reduced. The worst feature of the current situation is 
the inability to make adequate provision for deprecia- 
tion. The public service law of the State of New York 
provides that “In determining rates of common car- 
riers, railroad and street railroad corporations, the com- 
mission shall give due regard, among other things, to a 
reasonable average return upon the value of the prop- 
erty actually used in the public service and to the neces- 
sity of making reservation out of income for surplus 
and contingencies.” The phrase “surplus and contin- 


gencies” as here used has been construed by the com- 
missions as including a depreciation requirement. 

That such a requirement is constitutional is beyond 
doubt. The Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
so-called Knoxville case, decided in 1909, laid down a 
rule which not only supports the right of the state to 
require a corporation to make provision for deprecia- 
tion, but jeopardizes the position of a corporation which 
does not make such provision. The court said: 

“Before coming to the question of profit at all, the 
company is entitled to earn a sufficient sum annually to 
provide, not only for current repairs, but for making 
good the depreciation and replacing the parts of the 
property when they come to the end of their life. The 
company is not bound to see its property gradually 
waste, without making provision out of earnings for 
its replacement. It is entitled to see that from earn- 
ings the value of the property invested is kept unim- 
paired, so that at the end of any given term of years 
the original investment remains as it was at the be- 
ginning. It is not only the right of the company to 
make such a provision, but it is its duty to its bond 
and stockholders, and, in case of a public service cor- 
poration at least, its plain duty to the public* If a 
different course were pursued, the only method of pro- 
viding for replacement of property which has ceased to 
be useful would be the investment of new capital and 
the issue of new bonds or stocks. This course would 
lead to a constantly increasing variance between pres- 
ent value and bond and stock capitalization—a tendency 
which would inevitably lead to disaster, either to the 
stockholders or to ‘the public, or both. If, however, a 
company fails to perform this plain duty and to exact 
sufficient returns to keep the investment unimpaired, 
whether this is the result of unwarranted dividends 
upon over-issues of securities, or of omission to exact 
proper prices for the output, the fault is its own. When, 
therefore, a public regulation of its prices comes under 
question, the true value of the property then employed 
for the purpose of earning a return cannot be en- 
hanced by a consideration of the errors in management 
which have been committed in the past.” 

The above quotation is inserted here because it could 
hardly be more apposite to the situation of the New 
York companies if it had been written as.a special ad- 
monition to these corporations. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has served a public warning to the 
utility managers that it is their “plain duty . oy er 
exact sufficient returns to keep the investment unim- 
paired” and that “the omission to exact proper prices 
for the output” is the fault of the company. The court 
further warned the utilities that it “would not condone 
errors in management” whieh resulted in a failure to 


*Italies are by the author of this article. 
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make adequate provision for depreciation. In the face 
of this solemn admonition, any public utility which neg- 
lects this very important matter is assuming a risk 
which cannot be justified by prudent standards. 


NEW YoRK STATE HAs SAME POLICY 


The New York Public Service Commission for the 
Second District early in its history clearly set forth its 
policy with reference to requiring depreciation allow- 
ances. In the matter of the application of the Niagara 
Light, Heat & Power Company for authorization to 
issue bonds, decided in June, 1909, the commission first 
announced its policy concerning this important mattter. 
It appeared that a considerable part of the proposed 
bond issue was sought to be issued to pay for replace- 
ments of part of the applicant’s plant which already 
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& Power Company for the validation of securities pro- 
posed to be issued, decided in August, 1909. The neces- 
sity for a depreciation reserve was well stated by the 
commission in the following manner: 

“The greater proportion of the fixed capital of a pub- 
lic service corporation is inevitably worn out or de- 
stroyed in performing the service required of it. Ordi- 
nary repairs merely delay but can not prevent the in- 
evitable hour when such capital will be dissipated. This 
depreciation and final extinction of capital must be 
borne by the consumer because it is essentially a part 
of the cost of production of the article or service for 
which he must pay.* Unless the consumer pays the en- 
tire cost of production it is impossible for production 
to continue permanently.” 

The rule as here laid down has been steadfastly fol- 
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electric railway companies in New 
York State, Second District, which 
had a deficit after payment of op- 
erating expenses and fixed charges. 


Fig. 2—Showing decline, in terms 
of percentage, that the depreciation 


stood charged to fixed capital. After stating the facts, 
the commission, in its opinion, remarked, “If the 
process described is legitimate, it can rightfully be ex- 
tended to the whole plant it owned seven years ago. 
When the process is complete, it would owe for two 
plants; it would represent to the world that it had the 
value of two plants with which to meet this indebted- 
ness, and yet it would have only one plant. When the 
new plant in turn became old or worn out, the same 
process would still be legitimate, and after being car- 
ried out, the company would owe for three plants, and 
have but one; and so on ad infinitum. 

“This is the exact method which corporations have in 
large numbers of cases been pursuing, and most unfor- 
tunately, as in this case, desire to continue. Where is 
it to stop? The consequences of such financing are too 
obvious to require statement. An end to such rotten- 
ness of method when the regulating hand of the law 
does not interfere, finally comes in a dilapidated and 
useless plant. Bondholders have nothing from which to 
collect their money. Stockholders have lost all they in- 
vested, if indeed they ever invested anything, and the 
public is given wretched and wholly inadequate serv- 
ice. This is no fancy picture. It correctly delineates 
what is happening now and has frequently happened in 
the past. The practice of making replacements with the 
proceeds of bond issues has been and is one of those 
most fruitful of evil.” 

The principle laid down in the above case was re- 
affirmed and amplified in the decision of the commis- 
sion on the application of the Binghamton Light, Heat 
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lowed by the Second District Commission and by the 

courts in the State of New York. There can be no 

doubt that it is binding alike upon all classes of public 

utilties. 

DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE Now ONLY 0.75 PER CENT 
OF FUNDED DEBT 


What provision has been made by the electric rail- 
ways within the Second District for creating deprecia- 
tion reserves? According to the reports of the commis- 
sion, the proportion of companies making depreciation 
allowances of some character has been as follows: 1910, 
38 per cent; 1911, 40 per cent; 1912, 47 per cent; 1913, 
45 per cent; 1914, 48 per cent; 1915; 60 per cent. With 
the exception of one year, there has been a gradual and 
steady increase in the proportion of companies making 
some attempt to create a depreciation reserve. It is 
significant, however, that fully two-fifths of all of the 
companies operating within the Second District failed 
to make any provision for depreciation as late as 1915. 
It need hardly be pointed out that under the rule of the 
United States Supreme Court such corporations are 


‘running the danger of losing a considerable proportion 


of their original capital investment in a physical valua- 
tion, because of the failure to provide proper depreci- 
ation. 

While the number of companies which have set aside 
depreciation has steadily increased, yet, because of the 
growing financial difficulties, the percentage so applied 
has shown an alarming decrease. For example, the 


*Italics are by the author of this article. 
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amount of depreciation set aside by the companies mak- 
ing provision for depreciation, as compared with their 
total funded debt—assuming that the funded debt rep- 
resents in an approximate way the value of their de- 
preciable property devoted to electric railway uses— 
was in 1911, 1.49 per cent; in 1912, 1.26 per cent; in 
1913, 1.86 per cent; 1914, 0.96 per cent; 1915, 0.75 per 
cent. Fig. 2 is a graphic showing of the considerable 
decline in the ratio between the depreciation set aside 
and the funded debt of those companies making such 
provision. 


WHAT IS A PROPER DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCE? 


In the opinion of the writer, the most serious aspect 
of the current situation of the properties within the 
Second District is the inability to make proper depreci- 
ation allowances. What is a proper depreciation al- 
lowance for an electric railway? On this matter there 
has never been a specific ruling by the Second District 
Commission. The Wisconsin Commission has held in a 
number of cases that a corporation should set aside at 
least 444 per cent per annum of the total value of its 
property subject to depreciation. The Massachusetts 
Commission, in the “Bay State Rate Case,” decided in 
August, 1916, announced that, according to the investi- 
gations of its engineers, “the ‘composite life’ of the en- 
tire property, based upon these estimates, proved to be 
29.26 years, and the annual depreciation, expressed as a 
per cent of the total investment, was 3.4 per cent. The 
‘composite life’ of the depreciable property alone was 
22.69 years, and the annual depreciation 4.41 per cent.” 

These reserves are cited as typical depreciation al- 
lowances made in recent cases involving a street rail- 
way property. A rate of 4% per cent per annum upon 
the value of the depreciable property may be taken for 
our purposes as a rough average to be used in calculat- 
ing the extent of the deficiency in depreciation appro- 
priations. It should be added parenthetically that it is 
doubtful whether the rate of 4% per cent is adequate at 
the present time. The enormous increase in the cost of 
all classes of labor necessary for construction work, and 
of the various classes of materials involved, point un- 
mistakably to the necessity for larger depreciation al- 
lowances at the present time. It is variously estimated 
that under present conditions the cost of identical ar- 
ticles to replace those which must be discarded will 
range from 30 to 100 per cent above the cost of a few 
months ago. It would appear very conservative, there- 
fore, for a corporation to ask for earnings sufficient to 
enable it to set aside 5 per cent per annum as a mini- 
mum reserve on the value of its depreciable property. 

In the absence of authoritative data concerning the 
value of the physical property of the electric railways 
in the Second District, recourse must be had to a 
method of calculation which will err, in all likelihood, in 
that it underestimates the value of the depreciable 
property of these corporations. It is a fact well known 
to all investment bankers and experienced electric rail- 
way executives that conservative banking houses will 
not float the bonds where the amount of bonded debt 
outstanding exceeds the physical value of the property of 
the corporation. Bankers and investors demand physi- 
eal value at least dollar for dollar for bonded debt, while 
in a large proportion of cases, a substantial excess of 
physical value over bonded debt must be in existence. 
If we assume, for the purpose of illustrating the extent 
of the deficiency in depreciation allowances, that the 
physical value of the electric railways in the Second Dis- 
trict subject to depreciation is at least equal to the 
bonded debt of these properties, it is possible to show 
in a general way how inadequate has been the provi- 
sion which these corporations have been able to make 
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for depreciation. Fig. 3 shows graphically the amount 
which should have been set aside for depreciation in 
each of the last five years upon the basis of 41% per cent 
upon the total bonded debt of all of the electric railway 
companies within the district. In comparison is shown 
the amount which has been set aside by those companies 
which were able to make some appropriation. Although 
the diagram illustrates the alarming discrepancy which 
exists, yet the full extent of the probable inadequacy of 
depreciation reserves cannot be appreciated without a 
comparison of the actual figures. This is given in the 
accompanying table: 


TABLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF DEPRECIATION REQUIREMENT (As- 
SUMED AS 414 PER CENT) FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN SECOND 
District, AMOUNT ACTUALLY SET ASIDE AND ESTIMATED 
DEFICIENCY 


Depreciation Require- Amount of Estimated 
ment, Assuming it Depreciation Deficiency 
Equal to 4% % of Actually in Deprecia- 
Year Total Bonded Debt Set Aside tion Appropriat:ons 
LOD i inten. os $4,013,870 $672,695 $3,341,175 
Ee potest titn 4,082,539 660,731 3,421,808 
VOUS ee tee 4,842,994 868,579 3,974,415 
LORE tees oe 5,904,901 753,483 5,151,418 
LOLS. nae is 6,080,309 833,106 5,247,203 


The reason that the electric railways cannot set aside 
adequate depreciation is obvious. Their earnings are 
insufficient. Indeed an argument which alone would 
warrant the commission to authorize a general advance 
in rates would be in order that proper depreciation al- 
lowances might be made. The year 1915 will serve as 
an illustration. In that year, the total depreciation re- 
serve set aside aggregated $833,106, and this equalled 
only 0.826 per cent of the total capitalization of all of 
the up-State companies, and was equal to only 0.411 per 
cent of the capitalization of those companies which set 
aside any depreciation. Four and one-half per cent or 
the total bonded debt of the up-State companies would 
require an annual depreciation appropriation of $6,080,- 
309. Against this, the companies actually set aside 
$833,106, or $5,247,203 less than the required amount. 
To make such an appropriation would require an in- 
crease of 16.8 per cent in the operating income of the 
companies. 

If earnings were increased $5,247,203, the financial 
position of the companies would be tremendously im- 
proved. Instead of having, as shown by the commis- 
sion’s figures for the year ended June 30, 1915, only 
$10,267,000 applicable to interest and other charges of 
$9,333,000, the companies would have $15,514,000 out of 
which to meet fixed charges aggregating $9,333,000. 
Stating the matter in another way, instead of having 
net earnings exceeding fixed charges by only 10 per 
cent, the companies would enjoy an excess of net earn- 
ings over fixed charges of 66 per cent. 


THE DUTY OF THE COMMISSION PLAIN 


With the depreciation situation in mind, it is patent 
that the question of delaying an advance in rates until a 
valuation of electric railway properties has been made, 
is of such minor importance that the commission is un- 
doubtedly warranted in granting an immediate increase 
in rates, irrespective of valuations. Even though the 
present unusual conditions did not prevail, the corpora- 
tions are clearly entitled to a larger revenue. It is their 
duty, as the Supreme Court of the United States has 
pointed out, to demand sufficient revenues to make ade- 
quate depreciation allowances. The present opportunity 
should be seized to make this demand in no uncertain 
terms. The impossibility of making adequate deprecia- 
tion allowances within recent years should be duly em- 
phasized, and the duty of authorizing an increase in 
rates to provide for a sufficient depreciation allowance 
should be strongly suggested to the commission. If 
this is done, the position of the companies in resist- 
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ing unwarranted reductions in subsequent valuations 
because of inadequate depreciation allowances—in case 
relief is not extended—would be almost impregnable. 
The fault would lie wholly with the commission whose 
duty it is to protect not only the traveling public but 
the investor in public utilities. 

It should be further emphasized that the grave in- 
adequacy of revenues, which has existed continuously 
for a considerable period of time, destroys the argu- 
ment which might be advanced, that the commission 
should not increase rates upon the possibility that cp- 
erating costs will be higher in the future. The finan- 
cial situation of the up-State electric railways has been 
intolerable for such a prolonged period of time, that, 
even though the present acute and distressing situa- 
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tion did not exist, substantial relief would be impera- 
tive. With the prices of labor and materials mounting 
day by day, there can be no doubt that the commission 
will be justified in taking prompt action to relieve the 
electric railways from their financial dilemma. In tak- 
ing such action, the commission can safeguard the in- 
terests of the public. It can stipulate that the increases 
in fare are subject to review at any future time when- 
ever, in particular cases, it is demonstrated that ab- 
normal earnings are produced. Other means can be 
used which will prevent abuses. A wise constructive 
course of action is unmistakably to grant immediate re- 
lief while, at the same time, stipulating such conditions 
as, in the judgment of the commission, are necessary to 
protect the public interest. 


Municipal Regulation of Street Railways’ 


Most Satisfactory Regulation Is That Involving Mini- 

mum Interference with Details of Operation—Methods 

of Determining Adequacy of Service Are Analyzed 
By J. W. McCLOY 


Service and Equipment Inspector Public Utilities Department, Seattle, Wash. 


latory control should be exercised by state or 

municipal authorities is a live one at present. While 
the preponderance of opinion among the operating com- 
panies favors the former, an undoubted majority of the 
residents of the larger cities incline toward the latter. 
The “home rule” agitation is not entirely a creature of 
the imagination of certain municipal officeholders seek- 
ing to broaden their authority. If municipal authori- 
ties have not always displayed a proper regard for the 
financial responsibilities of the traction companies; if 
local municipal politics have occasionally played too im- 
portant a part in influencing decisions; and if the 
policies of municipal governing bodies and the personnel 
of their members have been subject to frequent change, 
it can with equal force be asserted that state boards 
have been subject to the same limitations. 

The question of priority of authority can by no means 
be said to be definitely settled, and a great deal must 
depend upon the results obtained within the next few 
years by the two schools of thought. It is probable that 
municipalities will always reserve the purely police 
powers to themselves, but beyond the matters subject to 
ordinary police control is a whole realm of corporate ac- 
tivity affecting in a most vital way thousands of per- 
sons. How to exercise a fair and reasonable regulatory 
authority which will produce the best results for all 
concerned is the question. 


[hs question as to whether the function of regu- 


METHODS OF DETERMINING ADEQUACY OF SERVICE 


Time was when the traction officials used to meet com- 
plaints of inadequate service by quoting statistics pur- 
porting to show the earnings per car-mile or per car- 
hour of the line of which complaint was made, and of 
comparing this showing with similar data of some other 
line apparently more favored from the standpoint of 
service. It was usually easy enough to demonstrate that 
the earnings of the longer lines, on which the heaviest 
crowding occurred, were comparatively less than the 
earnings on the short-haul lines, and an argument of 
this sort was generally looked upon as final and conclu- 
sive. Until a few years ago the average street railway 
management did not pretend to know the per cent of 


*Abstract of address delivered before an Extension Class of the 
University of Washington. 


passengers obliged to stand during the rush hours on 
the various lines composing their systems. Out of this 
lack of knowledge, coupled with the fact that the stock 
arguments against increasing the service were begin- 
ning to fail, grew the method of determining the ade- 
quacy of service by means of the traffic count. The first 
crude efforts along this line were confined to a study of 
the conductor’s trip sheets, the various classes of fares 
shown in the total columns of each half trip being added 
together to show the volume of travel. In this manner 
all passengers who had been on the car during its half 
trip were shown in the totals, which were laboriously 
platted into curves and turned over to the traffic depart- 
ment for the purposes of study. It will be apparent at 
once that such data were worse than useless, as while 
many a car might show a heavy total for its half-trip 
passenger record, such a total would bear little relation 
to the number of passengers who might have been on 
the car at any one time. 

This method was improved upon by stationing inspec- 
tors in the street at the point of maximum load to 
record the car movements and to estimate to the best of 
their ability the number of passengers on board. An- 
other method of obtaining the same data is to require 
the conductor to make a count of his passengers upon 
arriving at the point of maximum load, recording the 
result, together with the time at which the car arrived 
at the point in question upon a blank provided for the 
purpose. As between the two methods of securing the 
count, either by street inspector or by the conductor on 
the car, there is little choice from the standpoint of ac- 
curacy; the latter method, however, having the advan- 
tage of being the less expensive. In either event when 
the results are assembled and tabulated and a compari- 
son is arrived at showing the ratio between the pas- 
sengers carried and the seats furnished, a very interest- 
ing record is obtained and the movement and charac- 
teristics of traffic can be studied to a nicety. 

During the off-peak periods of travel the averages will 
seldom show a preponderance of standing loads, as it is 
an almost universal practice in American cities to pro- 
vide a considerable surplus of seats over passengers dur-. 
ing these periods. An exception will usually prevail on 
Saturday nights when homeward-bound travel will be 
found to be very heavy far into the hours of the night.. 
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It is during the morning and evening rush periods, 
which will embrace, roughly, the hours between 6.30 
a.m. and 9 a. m. and between 4.45 p. m. and 6.45 p. m., 
that the overcrowding which usually prevails on cars 
moving in the controlling direction of traffic constitutes 
the reproach which is so often fastened upon American 
cities when comparisons are drawn with cities of Eu- 
rope. To overcome this overcrowding or at least to re- 
duce it to its lowest possible minimum is the primary 
aim of service regulation. 


DEFINITIONS OF ADEQUATE SERVICE 


Franchise provisions and legislative acts affecting 
urban street railway service usually contain general 
provisions to the effect that service shall be “safe, ade- 
quate and sufficient,” ‘‘shall meet the requirements of 
public convenience and necessity,” etc.—terms capable 
of widely divergent interpretations. Unfortunately, the 
word “rational” seldom finds its way into these orders, 
whence arise inevitable disagreements, conflicting or- 
ders and unhappiness all around, both among those is- 
suing the orders and those upon whom falls the burden 
of carrying them out. 

In determining what constitutes a ‘comfortable 
load” an element of pure judgment arises at the outset. 
One authority seems to have said about all that it is 
possible to say in stating that “a comfortable load is 
such that every person under average normal condi- 
tions who desires a seat may have one; while those who 
desire to stand of their own initiative may do so in 
comfort.’ Needless to say such a factor as this will be 
subject to a variation in which the type of car and the 
rules of the company will play a part. For instance, 
persons who would not care to stand at the rear of the 
ear might choose to stand on the front platform in 
friendly converse with the motorman, but this the com- 
pany’s rules might prohibit. But without attempting 
to be captious the definition above set forth appears to 
meet the average situation. 

The element of time must needs play an important 
part in evolving a definition of a “convenient service,” 
and here also psychology must play a part. On a long 
suburban line a fifteen-minute headway between cars 
might not appear unreasonable, might indeed be deemed 
of great advantage to the district served, but on a line 
serving one of the closer-in residence districts a wait of 
fifteen minutes between cars would be deemed out- 
rageous, even if the average passenger load on the longer 
line were the heavier of the two. The divisibility of the 
headway into the hourly period is also important from 
a convenience standpoint; a fifteen-minute headway is 
preferable to a thirteen-minute headway; a thirty-min- 
ute headway is preferable to a twenty-five-minute head- 
way, for the reason that the patron, once he obtains his 
bearings, so to say, can figure out with reasonable ex- 
actness when to look for a car. Where the headway is 
less than twelve minutes the matter is not of sufficient 
importance to receive special attention, as the wait be- 
tween cars will be relatively short at the most. Where 
the headway is longer than thirty minutes and is still 
at an odd figure, such as thirty-five minutes, an effort 
should be made to distribute printed copies of the 
schedule among the regular patrons. 


PROPER THEORIES OF SCHEDULE MAKING 


From time to time some commission arrogates to it- 
self the function of drawing up or prescribing operat- 
ing schedules, but such attempts have almost invariably 
resulted in confusion and failure. It can be set down as 
axiomatic that schedule making is a function which be- 
longs peculiarly and alone to the operating department 
of a street railway, and any interference from outside 
sources is likely to be disastrous. In the long run it 
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will be found that the most satisfactory regulation will 
be that which involves the minimum of interference with 
details of operation. 

Regulating commissions have also all too commonly 
fallen into the error of prescribing maximum loads. 
While this may be a splendid idea in theory, it is very 
difficult to apply in practice. The burden of determin- 
ing when the maximum load has been reached must 
necessarily devolve upon the conductor, and he is too 
likely to be otherwise busily engaged when the moment 
of overload arrives. It the responsibility of limiting 
the load is put up to some outside authority, it can mean 
nothing more than a heavy increase in the supervisory 
expenses of the community, the regulating board or the 
traction company upon whom, as the case may be, the 
duty falls. It is a much simpler proposition to provide 
“car full” signs and leave the matter of their use up 
to the conductors. With a little coaching the car men 
should soon become sufficiently well informed to use the 
signs wisely. 

A more sensible and generally accepted method of de- 
fining a reasonably adequate service is to set forth a 
ratio between the number of seats furnished and the 
number of passengers carried in the controlling direc- 
tion of traffic during the various periods of the day. This 
method is now being substantially followed in a number 
of cities where regulation is most successfully prac- 
tised and undoubtedly forms the basis upon which all 
future regulations must be worked out. 

It would be a poor service standard order that was 
not sufficiently flexible to meet the extraordinary condi- 
tions which constantly arise in a large city. Physical 
conditions will often intervene to prevent the main- 
tenance of a set car-loading standard. In many cities— 
in fact, on certain lines in Seattle—the problem of street 
congestion is an important factor in limiting car sery- 
ice. Even at the present time, with every prospect of 
a vast increase in the number of people to be handled, 
the limit of car movement hag practically been reached 
along First Avenue South for certain short periods dur- 
ing the morning rush hours. In such cases it would, of 
course, be futile to seek to enforce a service standard 
equal to that which would apply on other lines under 
more favorable conditions. 

In regulation there is always a far wider field for 
substantial constructive work than for mere criticism. 
Good car service implies regularity of headway above 
everything else, and in insuring this regularity a prop- 
erly constituted regulatory authority can often accom- 
plish substantial results where even the most able and 
conscientious operating official would fail. In this field 
the odds are heavily in favor of municipal as opposed to 
state control over regulation. In theory, at least, a 
municipal authority is in closer touch with the local 
police upon whom rests the final responsibility for 
facilitating traffic. The fact that this theory is not al- 
ways applied in practice does not argue against its 
soundness. 

The Department of Public Utilities in Seattle has ex- 
erted itself in securing the enactment of certain legis- 
lation designed to expedite street railway traffic, and 
has always stood ready to sponsor any legitimate sug- 
gestion which would tend to improve service condi- 
tions. Frequent conferences are held between repre- 
sentatives of the department and the traction companies, 
at which there is a free and helpful exchange of criti- 
cism and suggestion. The local traction officials have 
a wholesome respect for any suggestion emanating 
from the department, and it is safe to say that more 
real benefits for the traveling public have been brought 
about through the agency of friendly conferences than 
would have been possible by any amount of appeal to 
legal recourse. 
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Manila Section Discusses Lighting 


At the meeting of Section No. 5 held in Manila on 
May 8, F. J. Tew, superintendent of shops, was elected 
director for two years, and four men from the trans- 
portation department were elected to membership. The 
paper of the evening was by Arthur J. Grant, superin- 
tendent of lighting and power installations, on “Light- 
ing,’ and the discussion related principally to local 
problems, particularly with reference to meter accuracy. 


Section No. 7 Meets in Middletown, Conn. 


The sixteenth monthly meeting of the Connecticut 
Company section was held under the auspices of the 
Middletown division on May 23, with an attendance of 
149. After dinner and a musical program the meeting 
was turned over to F. A. Hewitt, superintendent of the 
division. _ 

The formal program comprised an address of welcome 
by Mayor H. M. Meech of Middletown; a paper on “Car 
Painting—Past and Present,” by Andrew MacGreagor, 
master painter Meriden division; an address on ‘“‘The 
Chamber of Commerce of Connecticut, with Special 
Reference to Its Recent Report on Taxation,” by George 
Burnham, president of the Chamber, and an address 
by Prof. H. M. Wriston of Wesleyan University, on 
“The Relations of the Government to the Railways.” 

Mr. Meech referred especially to the courtesy that is 
always extended to committees representing the city of 
Middletown in their conferences with the officials of the 
Connecticut Company. Mr. MacGreagor told in a 
humorous manner the differences in the methods of 
painting trolley cars to-day as compared with those 
of 1870. Mr. Burnham mentioned the unfairness of 
the paving tax assessed against railway companies now, 
due to certain charter rights that were given to the 
companies years ago when horse cars were in operation. 
He explained that this form of tax would presumably 
be eliminated in the near future, but that a proper tax 
would be levied in its place. Professor Wriston cited 
railway conditions in this country compared with those 
in England and France. He said that abroad public 
ownership did not work out any better than private 
ownership and, owing to conditions in this country, it 
appeared that private ownership is better. 


Railway Signal Association Meets 


A stated meeting of the Railway Signal Association 
was held in New York on June 12-13, 1917, reports be- 
ing presented by standing committees on signaling 
practice, mechanical interlocking, power interlocking, 
d. c. automatic block, standard designs, direct-current 
relays, and alternating-current signaling. Reports were 
also submitted by special committees on harmonizing 
specifications and on the signaling requirements of elec- 
trie railways. The latter committee reported progress 
only, and confined itself to the statement that it was 
prepared to co-operate with the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, whose committee on block signals is 
endeavoring to have the two associations consider jointly 
the matter of block-signal rules, and is preparing rec- 
ommendations as to certain changes in R. 8. A. stand- 
ards that would be desirable from the standpoint of 
electric railways. The committee felt that considerable 
progress had already been made in the way of co-opera- 
tion between the two associations and toward the adop- 
tion of joint standards by both. 
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Big Cottonwood Demolishes 
One-Man Car 


One of the one-man cars of the Topeka (Kan.) Rail- 
way will be in the shop for a few weeks due to the ac- 
cident depicted in the accompanying photograph. A 
cyclone passed near Topeka on June 5 and the wind in 


VIEW SHOWING THE EFFECT OF THE CYCLONE AT TOPEKA, KAN. 


the city was sufficiently strong to blow over a cotton- 
wood tree which struck the front hood of the car. The 
conductor and one passenger were slightly injured. The 
cyclone killed eight people elsewhere and destroyed 
property valued at $700,000. 


New York State Conference on 


Six-Cent Fare 


Representatives of 80 per cent of the electric rail- 
ways in up-State New York, under the jurisdiction of 
the Public Service Commission for the Second District, 
met in Syracuse on June 12 to help map out definitely 
a campaign for increased fares on city lines. The meet- 
ing was held under the direction of the up-State divi- 
sion of the committee of ten appointed by the New York 
Electric Railway Association to consider ways and 
means of increasing revenues. 

As before stated in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
the companies in the First District, or New York City, 
have in the main already applied for permission to 
charge for transfers. The exact course to be followed 
by the up-State companies has not been finally deter- 
mined, but their general views as expressed to the com- 
mittee seemed to be in favor of making a flat increase 
of 1 cent so as to charge a 6-cent fare on city lines. One 
small company suggested that it would require a 7-cent 
fare. There was also some discussion as to the ad- 
visability of seeking relief from certain operating bur- 
dens, especially from paving and snow-removal charges 
and some forms of taxation. 

It was stated at the close of the session that each 
company was to outline its needs, and that some general 
plan would be devised to place before the up-State com- 
mission. It is expected that petitions for permission to 
charge higher fares will soon be filed in Albany. 

Joseph K. Choate, vice-president J. G. White Man- 
agement Corporation, New York, N. Y., presided at the 
meeting as chairman of the association committee. 
Thomas Conway, Jr., Ph.D., professor of finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., addressed 
the railway men on the economic side of the present 
situation, and Martin S. Decker, formerly a public serv- 
ice commissioner in the Second District, also spoke as a 
representative of some of the companies. Ivy L. Lee, 
who will be in charge of publicity in connection with 
the movement for increased fares, was present at the 
meeting. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Advocates Springs Over Journal Boxes 


NEW YorRK, May 25, 1917. 
To the Editors: 

In the several communications that you have re- 
cently published on truck equalization, those of Messrs. 
Phillips and Pittenger, which appeared in the issue of 
May 12, are of particular interest in connection with 
equipment for city service. The writer agrees with both 
in part but also takes issue with both on certain points. 

The arch-bar truck that is advocated by Mr. Phillips 
is light in weight, it is true. But sound construction 
has been sacrificed for this weight reduction. As there 
is no journal cushion, the frame outside of the bolster 
springs is subject to strain and torsion, and this brings 
about the difficulties referred to by Mr. Pittenger. 

Mr. Phillips says further that the side frame and 
transom of the arch-bar truck have a knife-edged con- 
nection. This is true, but at this point the truck has an 
insufficient lateral connection. There is no transverse 
bracing and the truck becomes skewed, giving the wheels 
a tendency to hug the rails and causing stress in the 
truck frame. The connections work loose, and the nuts 
are shaken off, while excessive power is required to pro- 
pel the car. Doubtless some of these ill effects are trans- 
mitted to the car body and to the track. 

As to the good riding qualities of the arch-bar type of 
truck, the writer must differ with Mr. Phillips, since he 
was in Pittsburgh when these trucks were placed under 
trailers. The riding qualities were such that it seemed 
unlikely that they would be used under motor cars or 
considered for permanent equipment. 

With the pedestal type of truck, which is advocated by 
Mr. Pittenger, the reduced maintenance is partly due, no 
doubt, to method of construction rather than to type. 
Machine-fitted bolts and similar applications of high- 
grade workmanship contribute materially to resist rack- 
ing due to poor track, although at the same time, the 
equalizer-bar truck with the cushion placed quite close 
to the journals has an advantage over the design where 
the motors are journaled to the axle without cushion of 
any kind. 

However, the writer believes that better results can 
be obtained without the equalizing bar by placing the 
springs directly upon the journal boxes. This saves the 
weight of the equalizer bars and eliminates the un- 
cushioned dead weight on the journal box, as well as the 
rattling noise referred to by Mr. Phillips in his com- 
munication. The equalizing bar at best is a relic of the 
wooden truck, and when wooden trucks: were used it was 
valuable because it prevented the wooden truck beam 
from breaking down. With this design the points of 
support at the equalizing springs were placed nearer to 
the center of the beam, thus making the equalizing bar 
carry part of the load between journals. 

Another point in favor of using springs over journal 
boxes is that this provides a design where the brake 
head and shoe are clear of obstruction, and inspection 
and repairs are facilitated in comparison with the de- 
sign where equalizing bars are used. 

JOHN FRANCIS. 


The Union Traction Company, Coffeyville, Kan., has 
installed a steam locomotive on its 24-mile line to 
Nowata, Okla., to take care of the increased freight 
traffic, the present electrical equipment of the company 
not being equal to handling the unusual increase. The 
steam locomotive makes two trips each way a day. 
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Selling Rides in Minneapolis 


Company Issues to Its Employees a Pamphlet Con- 
taining Practical Suggestions on How 
to Treat the Public 


HE Twin City Rapid Transit Company has recently 

issued to all trainmen a pamphlet of forty-four 
pages containing suggestions on how they should carry 
on their daily work. The pamphlet is not a rule book 
but rather a short treatise on “selling rides.” It com- 
pares the company to the merchant and the employees 
to the salesmen, and the idea expressed is that both 
merchant and salesmen should see that the customers 
are satisfied with their purchases. The pamphlet is not 
intended as a substitute for the rule book, but to instill 
the proper spirit of public service in the men to whom 
it is addressed. 

The introduction, which is signed by President 
Lowry, says that the suggestions in the pamphlet were 
compiled by A. W. Warnock, general passenger agent, 
with the single educational purpose in mind of explain- 
ing “What to do and how to do it” in order to give 
patrons the best possible street car service. Typical 
pages of this pamphlet are shown in the illustration 


below. 


SELLING TRANSPORTATION 


fn the Street Car business we are all sales- 
men—we are selling Street Car rides at Five 
Cents each, 

Our Company is simply a big specialty de- 
partment store, having for sale only one arti- 
ticle—Street Car Service. 

Our salesmen, instead of working in one 
building, beneath one roof, as in the case of 
the ordinary department store, are scattered 
over 444 miles of track 

Instead of operating a number of counters 
on several floors, we operate during the rush 
hours nearly 1,100 counters (Cars), from which 
all sales are made. All our salesmen are trav- 
eling salesmen (Motormen and Conductors), 
and all our customers are our passengers. 


OUR DAILY SALES 


Tt may interest you, as one of our traveling 
salesmen to know, that in 1916, we carried 199,- 
848,096 revenue and 74,425,935 transfer passen- 
gers, or a total of 274,274,031, an average of 
nearly 750,000 passengers every day in the year. 

Now, in making nearly three-quarters of a 
million sales every day, it would be surprising, 
if all our salesmen were conducting themselves 
exactly as we expect them to, and waiting on 
all of those 750,000 customers as they should 
be waited upon and as we desire that they 
should be served. i 

It would be amazing if all the sales were 
being handled to the complete satisfaction of 
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card to the General Passenger Agent, he will 
make the matter right with you.’’ 


MAKING CHANGE 


Keep your mind on your job when making 
change, so that you do it right. 

We want you to accommodate passengers by 
changing any reasonable piece of money that 
you can. Never grumble or be uncivil, but do 
your best to make change. 

Check yourself with each passenger who 
hands you a coin or bill to change by naming 
its denomination. Say to him, ‘Fifty cents,’’ 
if he hands you a half dollar, or ‘‘One dollar’’ 
if he hands you a $1 bill. Cultivate this simple 
“check habit,’’ and you will find it useful. It 
will also save mistakes, 

Be sure, absolutely, positively sure, that you 
give each passenger his proper change. Mis- 
takes are easy in making change, but don't 
make them. People are inclined to think such 
mistakes are intentional, 

You can accept good Canadian coins for fare, 
but if passengers object to receiving Canadian 
coins in change, give them United States coins. 

When you find it necessary to give small 
change for a bill, say, ‘‘I am sorry, but this is 
the only change I have to give you.”* 

Never show resentment at being obliged td 
change a large piece of money by handing the 
passenger a lot of bulky change. 

Do not give more than five pennies when 
making change, if you can possibly Letp it. On 
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mies. No business is-so small that it cannot 
make friends, and no business is so large that 
it can afford to have enemies, 

We want to make our relation to the public 


* uniformly courteous and efficient. The mere 


fact that a Street Railway is necessarily a mon- 
opoly makes it no different in this regard from 
the business that has many competitors, We 
are just as desirous to please each passenger, 
end to satisfy him, as though we had many com- 
petitors and had to strive hard for our share 
of the patronage. While it is true that people 
have to patronize our Company, if they want to 
ride on Street Cars in the Twin Cities, that does 
not lessen our desire or duty a particle to serve 
them with the highest consideration for their 
safety, comfort and convenience. 

But to make friends, every employee must 
always do his best to follow the rules intelli- 
gently and wait on our customers efficiently. 

Hence, we suggest to you the wisdom of 
guarding the Company's interest and-of build- 
ing and conserving its good name through un- 
failing courtesy toward all passengers. Doubt- 
less there are times when it would be easier to be 
curt than courteous. But the easier course is by 
no means always the better. Difficulties merely 
make a given task more worthy of accomplish- 
ment. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SALESMEN 


The salesman is the representative of the 
Company to its customers, and whether the 
customers are pleased and become the Com- 
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When a passenger is trying to get out of a 
crowded Car, hold the Car a few seconds before 
giving the overhead signal to go ahead, instead 
of carrying him another block. Use similar 
good judgment when a passenger is trying to 
get on a Car and the gates are closed in his face 
before he can do so. 


SERVING PASSENGERS 


We want Conductors to comply readily with 
all reasonable requests made by passengers. 
Such compliance contributes to good service. 

As far as possible, help on and off your Car 
women and children, the aged, the weak and 
the helpless, and open and shut the doors for 
them, Also, in cold weather, shut the doors 
after all passengers who. do not do so them- 
selves, Shut the doors promptly when a pas- 
senger asks you to do so, Do not say, ‘‘Shut 
it yourselt,”’ or anything of that sort. 

If you see a passenger trying to open or 
close a window and you can take the time to 
do so, step up and open or close it for him. 
The passenger probably does not know how to 
do it as quickly as you do. Do not tell him you 
haven't time. 

If a passenger asks you to open a ventilator, 
do so even though it is best to close it after 
the passenger leaves the Car, Know your rules 
as to the number of ventilators you dre to keep 
open, and follow them. 

If a passenger raises a front curtain when, 
he lights are turned on, do not pull it down 
fvgrily and tell him to mind his own business, 
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Practical and Economical Solutions of Problems in 


EQUIPMENT AND ITS MAINTENANCE 


Every live shop, track, line and power plant man is doing something that 


others would like to know about. 


Such men have a splendid opportunity 


to assist the industry by notifying the editors of this paper of new things 
that have been done. Information may be sent in the form of rough notes 
or short articles, and special rates will be paid for all accepted material. 


Electric Railway’s Own Forces Con- 
struct and Erect Bridge 


Fort Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Company 
Builds 181-Ft. Steel Warren Truss With- 
out Accident to Employees 


BY H. V. NORFORD 
Superintendent of Maintenance of Way Fort Wayne & Northern 
Indiana Traction Company 

The design and construction of a 181-ft. steel span 
over Wild Cat Creek has been accomplished by the Fort 
Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Company’s own 
departments without an accident or an injury during 
the whole of the eight months of hazardous work. Every 
detail of the span fitted as designed, and the construc- 
tion was accomplished without borrowing or renting 
any outside equipment. When everything was in readi- 
ness the wrecking of the 181-ft. operative trestle, the 
moving of the new span into place, and the hooking up 
of the rails and the overhead wires consumed only one 
hour and fifty-one minutes, in spite of the fact that 
the faster jacks of sufficient capacity to move a span 
of that weight were not available. The wrecking of 
this trestle and throwing it in the clear took but twenty- 
six minutes. 

The construction previously in use consisted of three 
100-ft. deck truss spans resting on concrete piers and 
two pile trestle approaches with lengths of 795 ft. and 
375 ft. respectively. As many of the piles of the 795-ft. 
or east approach trestle were in bad condition, it was 
decided to replace this trestle with an earth fill and a 
steel span, with the exception of a short space at the 
shore end where it passed over a roadway. This re- 
placement necessitated an embankment totaling 44,500 
cu. yd., which was taken from a near-by gravel and 
sand pit and hauled in 40-cu. yd. gondolas with false 
bottoms and side doors. By this method an average of 
547 cu. yd. per ten-hour day was placed and a maximum 
of 806 cu. yd. was attained. When the embankment 
had been raised and the material had been piled above 
the track sufficiently high to form-an embankment with 


RIVETING THE NEARLY-COMPLETED SPAN ON 


WILD CAT CREEK BRIDGE 


an 18-ft. top, and side slopes of 14% to 1, a V-board 
equipped with iron friction shoes was pushed ahead of 
a gondola truck and the top was prepared for the placing 
of the ties. 

The temporary falsework, shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, was erected so as to place the center line 
of the steel span 15 ft. from the center line of the 
operative trestle. Single bents were driven under each 
of the intermediate panel points and pile piers were 
driven under the end shoes. The construction was 
necessarily such as to be reasonably safe against floods 
and ice. 

The steel span is a riveted Warren truss 181 ft. 8 in. 
in length with inside clearances of 14 ft. in width and 
19 ft. in height. After the steel members had been loaded 
on flat cars by the company’s bridge force and trans- 
ported to the site the span was erected on the falsework 
by a derrick car constructed by the company. This der- 
rick car has a 3714-ft. boom capable of lifting 45,000 lb. 

When the erecting and riveting of the steel members 
had been completed the span was decked with 7-in. x 
9-in. x 10-ft. ties and 6-in. x 8-in. timbér guards, both 


VIEW OF OPERATIVE TRESTLE OVER WILD CAT CREEK ON LINE OF FORT WAYNE & NORTHERN INDIANA TRACTION COMPANY 
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HOOKING-UP THE WILD CAT CREEK BRIDGE FOR RESUMPTION 
OF TRAFFIC 


of white oak, and rails, cut to fit the corresponding 
joints on the operative trestle, were spiked in place. 
The single bents under the span were then cut in the 
clear, and the span was made ready to be moved in place. 
After the span was placed, and the operative trestle 
wrecked, it was found that the grade and alignment 
had been so maintained that a change of shoes was un- 
necessary, the rail for the false shoes being cut off 
within the limits of the abutments and covered with 
concrete for anchorage. 


Large Steel Sheets Drilled by Aid of 
Home-Made Carriage 


BY G. B. SISSON 


Mechanical Department Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


To avoid the trouble and expense of handling long 
steel sheets over a drill press, a pneumatic drill sup- 
ported by a home-made carriage is used in our shops 
for making these holes. 

The carriage has a very wide range over which to 
operate, being arranged to slide lengthways of the 
sheets while the drill itself can be moved back and forth 
across the sheets. There is a lever by which hand 


pressure is exerted on the drill, and when this pressure 
is released a coiled spring raises the drill out of the 
work and it is ready for the next hole. 

This device allows the sheets to lie flat at all times, 
and, as it can be operated by one man, it saves a great 
deal of the labor in handling the long sheets. 


CARRIAGE FOR DRILLING LARGE STEEL SHEETS 
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WIRING OF TRANSFORMERS CRITICISED BECAUSE THE LEAD ON 
RIGHT WAS TOO LONG 


Linemen Criticise Each Others’ Work 
by Aid of Photographs 


Most of the jobs carried out by linemen are made in 
locations which are not readily accessible for inspection 
so that careless work cannot readily be detected, es- 
pecially if reliance is placed upon binoculars alone. On 
the Georgia Railway & Power Company’s lines, how- 
ever, the linemen are so interested in their work that 
they request that photographs be taken of any job of 
which they are particularly proud. These jobs, natural- 
ly, are the more complicated ones and the very kind that 
ought to be done perfectly. After the photographs are 
taken they are framed and hung in the trouble stations. 
Here they receive the “once-over” by the linemen, and a 
job must be remarkably good to escape criticism. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows a curve 
at Washington and Hunter Streets, Atlanta, and proves 
that the crew that put up this construction had a right 
to glory in its achievement. On the other hand, when a 
lineman saw the pole transformer job also illustrated, 
he said to his fellow-worker: ‘“Didn’t I tell you, Bill, 
that the center lead was too long to get a straight wire?” 
T. F. Johnson, superintendent of transmission, finds that 
this self-criticism is more effective discipline than any 
scoldings. The men have simply learned to take such 
pride in their work that they do everything possible to 
earn praise instead of blame. 


UNUSUALLY GOOD TROLLEY CONSTRUCTION, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Derailments Reduced by Investigation, 


Classification and Study of Causes 


BY M. BERNARD 


Assistant Engineer Way and Structure Department Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 


As careful investigation and classification of derail- 


ments has led to a marked reduction in the number 


of these accidents on this property it may be of interest 
to outline the method by which these records are 
handled. 

The operating department reports each derailment to 


DERAILMENT REPORT 


-—— Call No... Date....-rm-Location —.—... 


ON Ye eeeeccer eat aM AGC ce ifury 


Sone eee ee 


CS ee a i LST ~~ Rall. 


Report of investigation... 


Predominate Cause. 


BLANK USED IN REPORTING DERAILMENTS 


the engineer of surface lines who orders an investiga- 
tion, the result of which is reported to the engineer of 
way and structure on the form shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations. These reports cover all 
occurrences which can be called derailments whether 
serious or trivial in their relation to delay of traffic 
or damage. In the way and structure department 
these reports are classified monthly according to the 
causes, the form shown in the illustration below being 
used. A graphical record is also kept of the different 
causes of derailment. The grap}s reproduced here- 
with show the proportion of the girder rail derail- 
ments to the total, and also show that the whole 
number of derailments is being greatly reduced. The 


Way and Structure Dept: 
Monthly Classification of Dergilments-Girder Rail Track. 
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record is for the total surface single-track mileage of 
our system, which is about 535. 

In addition to the information furnished by the for- 
mal report, all unusual track conditions likely to lead 
to derailments are telephoned promptly to the engineer 
of surface lines, who has them entered on log sheets and 
promptly investigated and improved. Should there be 
repeated derailments at any one location a special inves- 
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tigation is made by a derailment committee consisting 
of one member each from the operating, mechanical 
and way and structure departments. The reduction in 
the number of derailments on this property is undoubt- 
edly due partly to the efforts of the derailment commit- 
tee and partly to the closer inspection methods now in 
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DERAILMENTS FOR 535 SINGLE-TRACK MILES 
use. Prompt repairs are also made where conditions 


are reported as likely to lead to derailment. 

In conclusion it may be said that a close study of 
derailments should tend generally not only toward a 
reduction in their number, but also toward possible im- 
provements in construction. 


Keying Bearing Brasses Eliminates 


Dowel Pins 


A method of keying motor bearing brasses to their 
housings, thus doing away with the necessity for dowel 
pins, has been used with good success by H. C. Kaercher, 
master mechanic Elmira Water, Light & Railroad Com- 


BEARING BRASS KEYED TO HOUSING 


pany. The accompanying sketch shows how this is done. 
The key is a piece of %-in. x 5/16-in. steel fastened into 
a recess in the bearing housing by countersunk screws. 
The brass is notched out to fit the key. 

Before a key was used a great deal of trouble was 
experienced from the dowel pin and hole in the brass 
becoming so worn that the bearing was allowed to slide 
around until it often cut off the oil supply entirely. 
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Substation Operating Rules 


Oregon Electric Railway 


The following instructions have been in force for some time on the 1200-volt 


Oregon Electric Railway lines, Portland, Ore. 


E. R. Cunningham, electrical 


superintendent, advises that these rules have given very satisfactory results. 


Instructions to Substation Operators 


Before taking charge of a substation, all operators 
must learn location of all switches, wires, cables, con- 
ductors and current-carrying parts of station that are 
dangerous and must be avoided. 


He must learn names, nature and use of all ma- 
chines, switches, instruments and various parts of 
apparatus, and how to operate them under all ordi- 
nary and emergency conditions. 

He must learn how to clean, repair and properly care 
for them so as to keep them in good condition and 
secure best efficiency and operating results from his 
station. 

All operators will be required to pass a rigid exam- 
ination before taking charge of a substation. The fol- 


lowing instructions are intended to assist old as well as 
new operators as far as possible in the work of operat- 
ing their station so as to attain best results. 


It is difficult to cover all cases of emergency by 
printed instructions, and operators should avail them- 
selves of every opportunity at their command to acquire 
a practical working knowledge of apparatus which they 
have to handle, and when in doubt should ask for 
necessary information before doing the wrong thing. 


It is just as essential to learn what not to do as it 
is to learn what to do. Operators are especially in- 
structed to familiarize themselves with the “don’ts” in 
the following instructions: 


How to Start a Rotary Converter 


1. See that all starting switches are open. (On the 
1200-volt rotaries see that d.c. brushes are raised.) 


2. Close a.c. high-tension oil switch. (On 1200-volt 
ay first close field break-up switch in upward posi- 
tion. 

3. Close a.c. starting switch in upward position. (In 
case of six-phase machines with tandem switches, both 
a.c. starting switches should be closed in up position.) 
The machine will then come to speed and lock in step, 
which will be indicated by cessation of beats or vibra- 
tion of the d.c. voltmeter. If d.c. voltmeter does not 
come up in the right direction, close field break-up 
reversing switch in downward position until voltmeter 
comes back to zero, then open and wait for voltage to 
come up in right direction. If it does not come up in 
right direction, repeat the above process until it does. 


4. When voltage as indicated by d.c. voltmeter comes 


up in right direction, throw a.c. starting switch quickly 
from up to bottom position. (With six-phase rotaries, 
having tandem starting switches, throw left-hand a.c. 
starting switch down quickly to bottom contacts, then 
throw right-hand a.c. starting switch down quickly to 
bottom contacts.) 


5. On 1200-volt rotaries lower d.c. brushes. 


6. Adjust d.c. voltage to approximately that of bus- 
bars, 


7. Push up low-voltage release of circuit-breaker and 


close circuit-breaker. 


8. Close main rotary switch. 


9. Adjust division of loads between machines, if 
more than one is in service, by means of rheostats. 
Observe power factor meter and adjust fields of rotaries 
by means of rheostats so as to keep power factor as 
near 100 per cent as possible. 


How to Shut Down a Rotary Converter 


1. Open d.c. rotary circuit-breaker. (It is advisable 
to open d.c. rotary circuit breaker by throwing the 
speed-limit switch on end of rotary when shutting 
down in order to keep speed-limit and low voltage 
release device working properly.) 


2. Open main rotary switch. 


3. Open high-tension a.c. oil switch. (Allow voltage 
to run down below 100 before opening field break-up 
switch.) 


4. Open field break-up switch. 
5. Open a.c. starting switch. 
6. On 1200-volt rotaries raise d.c. brushes, 


7. After voltage has dropped below 100 and field 
switch and starting switch have been opened, it is 
advisable to wipe commutator with a clean cloth while 
armature is still coasting. 


Treatment of Commutator and Brushes 


Commutator should be cleaned with canvas or cheese- 
cloth wiper only. Gasoline must not be used. 

No free oil of any kind must be used, but when 
necessary, commutator should be cleaned and _ suffi- 


ciently lubricated by wiping with clean cloth moistened 
in good grade of clean, light oil. 

_ When necessary to wipe commutator while in opera- 
tion, it must be done by means of cloth on end of dry 
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stick at least 4 ft. long and it is always advisable to 
do it at such times when there is little or no load on 
rotary, when d.c. breaker may be opened to prevent 
flashover. 


Whenever machine is shut down, the commutator 
should be wiped off thoroughly, d.c. brushes taken out 
of their holders, and wiped off and inside of holders 
wiped out. This should be done daily, or as often as it 
See games! to keep brushes working freely in their 

olders. 


The secret of good commutation is in keeping brushes 
working freely in brush holders, and making good un- 
interrupted contact with the commutator. If this is 
done and commutator is kept clean, it will rapidly 
acquire highly polished surface of chocolate brown 
color and require much less attention and care than 
when neglected and allowed to get rough. 


When it becomes necessary to sand the commutator, 
it must only be done when the machine is coasting 


with the brushes raised and all starting switches out. 


After it has been sanded sufficiently, it must be 
finished by applying No. 00 sandpaper, backed with 
felting or other suitable padding. 


Sandpaper should be oiled on back with machine 


-oil to prevent copper fragments from being imbedded 


in mica. Surface of commutator should be polished 
with strip of canvas. 


When brushes are changed or commutators sanded, 
brushes must be fitted to commutator by inserting piece 
of sandpaper under brush and drawing it back and forth, 
following the curvature of armature with smooth side 
of paper bearing on commutator and sanded side on 
brush. After sanding, machine should be thoroughly 
blown out with hand bellows and all parts wiped clean. 


If commutator, brushes and holders and all parts are 
properly cleaned and esred for it should not be neces- 
sary to sand, turn or grind commutator, under ordinary 
conditions. 


The safety of operators and machinery will be increased if the following ‘“‘Don’ts” are observed: 


Don’ts 


Don’t open field break-up switch until machine volt- 
age has run down below 100. 


Don’t open starting switches until machine voltage 
has run down to zero. 


Don’t open a.c. oil switch with starting switch on 
starting taps, when field switch is closed and armature 
revolving, as this would tend to build up voltage on 
transformers considerably above normal. 


_ Don’t close a.c. starting switch when rotary is coast- 
ing with field switch closed. 


Don’t close a.c. starting switch slowly. 
Don’t close any switch slowly. 


Don’t close machine circuit breaker with machine 
switch closed. 


Don’t close feeder breaker with feeder switch closed. 


Don’t open d.c. machine switch before opening d.c. 
machine breaker. 


Don’t open d.c. feeder switch before opening feeder 
breaker. 


Don’t close d.c. machine breaker after heavy short- 


circuit without first plugging voltmeter to converter to 
see that polarity is not reversed. 


Don’t start any but 1200-volt rotaries with field 
switch in up position. 


Don’t start 1200-volt rotaries with d.c. brushes down. 


Don’t throw 1200-volt rotaries on line with d.c. 
brushes raised. 


Don’t open or close any high-tension disconnecting 
switch with anything but disconnecting switch rod, 
provided especially for that purpose, and never open 
or close them at all under load or when a.c. oil switches 
are closed. 


Don’t touch d.c. commutator or brushes or any cur- 
rent-carrying part of machine or 1200-volt system when 
machine is running, or get in any position where misstep 
or accidental move would bring you in contact with 
live parts of machine. ‘ 

Don’t get within 5 ft. or 6 ft. of any part of high- 
tension system or in any position where misstep or an 
accidental move would bring you in contact or even in 
close proximity to any part of high-tension system. 


Things You Should Do and When 


When a.c. power goes down, open all starting 
switches as promptly as possible so that your station 
will be clear when power comes back on line. 


When your a.c. oil switch goes out, open rotary 
breaker as quickly as possible and shut down in usual 
manner and start up again. 


When d.c. breaker comes out, open knife switch on 
same panel which is in series with breaker, then close 
breaker; plug voltmeter to rotary or bus to get rotary 
voltage, then to line to compare line voltage with rotary 
voltage. If there is not too great a difference, close 
knife switch quickly. If line voltage is too low and 
you have reason to think a train is pulling near your 
station, wait until the motorman shuts off his power 
(which will be indicated by line voltage rising) before 
closing knife switch. If breaker comes out again 
instantly with heavy flash, try and ascertain cause 
before cutting on to line again and if caused by trolley 
wire being down on rail, wait until trouble is cleared 
up before cutting in feeder or feeders that are grounded. 
If but one feeder is grounded, open feeder breaker and 
switch on the one that is grounded and leave the ones 


that are not grounded, so as to operate as much of 
line as possible. 


When any station switch has been ordered out by 
any authorized person, it will be opened and red card 
will be hung on operating lever or handle of switch and 
record will be made on substation log book stating 
for what purpose switch was opened and by whose 
orders. After any station switch has been opened and 
red card hung on it, it will not be closed again except 
by person who ordered or caused such switch to be 
opened or by orders issued by person who ordered or 
caused such switch to be opened. When any one has 
opened or caused any station or line switch to be opened, 
he will not close or cause it to be closed again until all 
whom he has ordered, instructed or allowed to work on 
line or circuit controlled by that switch have personally 
reported themselves clear. 


When you have trouble of any kind with the equip- 
ment in your station, which you cannot prevent by 
proper care, promptly report same to substation fore- 
man, and if not taken care of, report same to office of 
electrical superintendent. 
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How Many Points of Heat? 


At the corner of Fifteenth and Arapahoe Streets, in 
the center of Denver’s business district, the Denver 
Tramway Company has suspended a two-aspect home- 
made signal which has red over green bull’s-eyes, and 
is visible from all four 
directions, This was in- 
stalled for the purpose 
of informing the train- 
men how many points of 
heat should be carried 
in the cars. The sig- 
nal is controlled from 
the dispatchers’ office 
and is clearly visible 
for many blocks in any 
direction from this cor- 
ner. All car lines in 
the city pass within one, 
two or three blocks of 
this corner, so that the 
one signal serves for all 
lines. It is equipped 

HEAT CONTROL sIGNAL 1n- With two 46-watt lamps. 

STALLED IN HEART OF DENVER When only the red light 

is showing this indi- 
cates one point of heat; only the green light, two 
points of heat, and with both red and green lights 
showing, three points of heat. 

Previously, a cluster of lights at two locations was 
used for this purpose, but the dispatcher could indicate 
only when one point of heat should be on. If more 
than this was necessary, he was compelled to tell each 
of the car crews as they reported at the ends of the 
lines, every car being individually dispatched on the 
Denver system. The new scheme displaced seventy 
60-cp. lamps, which were used in the older signals, and 
substituted the two 46-watt lamps, and at the same time 
simplified the work of the dispatchers and gave them 
supervision of the heating current consumption. 


Home-Made 4000-Lb. Air Hoist for the 
Wheel Yard 


To increase the storage capacity of its wheel yard 
and to save time in placing or removing wheels, George 
St. Pierre, superintendent of equipment San Francisco- 
Oakland Terminal Railways, devised the hoistway 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

The wheel storage, which is three tracks wide and 
about eighteen wheel sets deep, is flanked by beam 
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WHEEL YARD WITH HOME-MADE EQUIPMENT 
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NEAR VIEW OF 4000-LB. HOIST AND TRANSMISSION WHEEL 


trestles which carry a 70-lb. rail for the hoist carriage. 
This carriage is mounted on four 12-in. double-flange 
wheels, one of which is connected to a 36-in. power 
transmission wheel. The hand operation of this wheel 
by a chain causes the easy movement of the carriage. 
The home-made air hoist has a 6-in. piston and a lift- 
ing capacity of 4000 lb. A man can easily handle a 
wheel set in a minute or two with this device. 


Concrete Paving Laid Where Use of 
Costly Material Was Not Justified 


BY D. P. FALCONER 


Engineer Maintenance of Way, New York State Railways, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The New York State Railways, Rochester, N. Y., has 
in several instances had to install paving along tracks, 
the rails of which were not good enough to warrant the 
use of expensive paving but which were too good to be 
torn up and scrapped. 

In these cases a concrete pavement was installed to 
solve the problem of providing a cheap material which 
je mato 
| Moist 1:4 | | 23-1 Rail 

Sand & Cement} H 


Vf yl 
“subgrade 


Concrete ined 
Under Rai] between Ties 
CROSS-SECTION OF TRACK CONSTRUCTION, ILLUSTRATING USE OF 
CONCRETE PAVEMENT 


Gravel and Sand 


would last throughout the remaining life of the rail. 
In some cases, usually on interurban lines, the track 
construction consisted of creosoted ties laid on a sand 
and gravel ballast as shown in the accompanying cross- 
section. Only such ties were renewed as would not last 
the estimated remaining life. The concrete was laid 
over this construction and tamped under the rail be- 
tween the ties as indicated on the drawing. 

The first of this pavement was put down in 1915 at 
a location where it is subjected to heavy teaming and 
it has worn well, in fact, without any repairs to date. 
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Cost of Erecting Overhead Work—xX 


: (From the records of a large Hastern company) 


The following is the tenth group of a series of page 127; Jan. 27, page 173; Feb. 10, page 260; 
diagrams with figures to show the actual costs of Feb. 24, page 355; March 10, page 447; March 
erecting the various types of overhead construction 31, page 606; April 14, page 702; May 12, page 880, 
described under conditions of light, ordinary and and May 26, page 969. The remaining. group, 
congested traffic. The preceding groups of this which is the last of this series, will appear in a 
series were published in the issues for Jan. 20, later issue. 


LABOR REQUIRED FOR CONSTRUCTING VARIOUS TYPES OF OVERHEAD TROLLEY SPECIAL WORK 


i ~ UNDER VARIOUS TRAFFIC CONDITIONS 
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70 $9.57 $3.96 $12.76 $5.28 $15.95 $6.60 71 $9.57 $3.96 $12.76 $5.28 $15.95 $6.60 72 $12.76 $5.28 $15.95 $6.60 $19.14 $7.92 


Single track left hand branch-off, angle 45 deg. Double track crossing double track, angle 90 deg. 
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Double track crossing double track, angle 90 deg. Double track crossing double track angle 45 deg. 
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*Trucking includes cost of extra reel truck. None of the figures on this page includes cost of superintendence and engineering. 
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Black-Dial and White-Dial Meters 


In order to bring out clearly the difference between 
the appearance on the switchboard of black-dial and 
white-dial meters, the accompanying illustration was 
recently made by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. The white-dial meter is in the 
lower right-hand corner. The principle involved in the 


black-dial meter is scientifically correct, inasmuch as 


VIEW OF SWITCHBOARD SHOWING CONTRAST BETWEEN BLACK- 
DIAL AND WHITE-DIAL METERS 


with the black dial only those parts that are to be 
observed are illuminated, while with the white dial 
the parts to be read are obscured and the other parts 
illuminated. The black-dial meters which were origi- 
nally brought out for use in cab service on electric loco- 
motives are now popular as switchboard instruments. 


Convenient Method for Furnishing 
Light to Repair Gangs 


An efficient means for furnishing light, where repair 
or construction work is in progress at night, is afforded 
by the so-called “Golden Glow” projectors furnished by 
the Electric Service Supplies Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. They are furnished in different types with various 
control mechanisms, so that they may be installed on 


FIG. 2—CLOSE 


FIG. 1—FURNISHING LIGHT FOR CRANE CAR. 


VIEW OF PROJECTOR 


the roof of the cab of a car, with the control shaft ex- 
tending through the roof to a point in close proximity 
to the motorman or conductor. Fig. 1 shows one of 
these projectors attached to the cab of a flat open car. 

The light projected is of a greenish-yellow color and 
has been found particularly desirable for floodlighting 
due to its non-blinding qualities and, therefore, per- 
mits the workmen to observe more detail than would be 
possible under the conditions that the ordinary white 
light imposes. These projectors—see Fig. 2—consist of 
standard cylindrical lamp bodies fitted with handles 
and supported on heavy malleable-iron forks and cast- 
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iron bases. They are equipped with a standard focusing 
device which permits the light being directed in a 
straight concentrated beam or dispersed to cover a 
large area. Hither 9-in. or 12-in. reflectors may be used. 


A Condulet Designed for Safety First 


A condulet switch built along safety-first ideas has 
just been put on the market by the Crouse-Hinds Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. It consists of a fused knife 
switch, inclosed in a cast-iron body which has a hinged 
cover. A door in the cover which opens into the fuse 
compartment is so designed that it cannot be opened 


SAFETY-FIRST CONDULET SWITCH 


when the blades are in the “on” position, and in this 
way provides absolute protection to the person remoy- 
ing the fuses. The switch is operated by a handle 
outside the case and provision is made for locking it 
in either the “on” or “off” position by use of a padlock. 


New Rivet-Cutting Torch Attachment 


To meet the need for a cutting tip especially adapted 
to cutting off rivet heads and staybolts the Prest-O- 
Lite Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., has developed 
the tip shown in the lower of the accompanying il- 
lustrations. In order to make a good job in cutting 
off rivet heads and staybolts flush with plates, by the 
oxy-acetylene processes, it is desirable to have a cutting 
tip designed to permit the gas jet to play parallel with 
the plates. This can be done with the attachment 
shown because the copper tip is bent at a convenient 
angle and is adjustable to any position, facilitating 


HEAD OF OXY-ACETYLENE BLOW PIPE WITH REGULAR CUTTING 
NOZZLE—SPECIAL ATTACHMENT FOR RIVET CUTTING 
REPRESENTED ON ENLARGED SCALE 


operation in close quarters. The attachment is used 
in connection with the standard blowpipe made by this 
company, being screwed into the head in place of the 
regular cutting nozzle. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Outcome in Philadelphia Uncertain 


Conferences Discontinued—Bills Before the Senate 
Committee in the Interest of the City Reported 
Out—New Lease Proposal Suggested 


Another conference was held on June 6 between represen- 
tatives of the city of Philadelphia, Pa., and officials of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. No agreement was 
reached on the enabling transit legislation which is pending 
at Harrisburg. The session lasted four hours. At its 
conclusion Joseph P. Gaffney, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of Councils, said that a report would be made to the 
Mayor on the following day. 

On the following day, June 7, the joint councilmanic com- 
mittee on finance and street railways reported the proposed 
lease negativély. The committee also reported negatively 
the bill submitted to Councils on Oct. 10, 1916, embodying 
the terms of the co-operative agreement of 1914 between 
the city and the company as revised by Transit Director 
Twining. An ordinance was then introduced and reported 
with a favorable recommendation, authorizing Transit 
Director Twining to prepare and present to the transit 
company for its acceptance or rejection a lease “fair alike 
to the city and the transit company for the operation of 
the city’s high-speed lines.” This ordinance will be called 
up on June 21. At once speculation began as to the terms 
of the new lease. It was said that the lease will be so 
drafted that should it be rejected by the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company it can immediately be submitted to an 
independent operator without change. 

Meanwhile there was much discussion of the probable 
final disposition of the bills before the Legislature. The 
company continued to oppose them for the reasons reviewed 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of June 2, page 1019. 


LEGISLATIVE MEASURES REPORTED FAVORABLY 


On June 12 the measures were reported favorably by the 
judiciary general committee of the Senate. This action was 
on motion of Senator McNichol, who some time previously 
had insisted on further conference between the city and the 
company in an effort to reach an understanding. The com- 
mittee voted on the bills following a public hearing. At 
this hearing Mayor Smith, Mr. Gaffney, Mr. Twining and 
Dr. William Draper Lewis, special legal adviser, appeared 
for the city. They contended that the city was at the 
mercy of the company; that nothing but injustice to the 
people could result from the failure of the Legislature to 
pass the bills, and that a square deal to both the people 
and the company was assured by the proposed legislation. 
The provisions of the four bills have been reviewed pre- 
viously in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. The Salus bill 
would give the Public Service Commission the right to fix 
and regulate joint service between the city’s system and the 
lines of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. The 
Gans bill embodies simply the through routing feature of 
the Salus bill. The Hecht eminent domain bill would permit 
the city to take over existing lines by the exercise of the 
power of eminent domain, if they were necessary as constit- 
uent parts of the city’s system. The price for the properties 
thus taken would have to be approved by the Public Service 
Commission or, if no agreement could be reached, then by 
the courts. The Hecht constitutional amendment would 
make it possible for the city to exceed the 10 per cent bor- 
rowing limitation if the proceeds were to be used in the con- 
struction, purchasing or condemnation of any public utility. 

On the convening of the Senate on June 13 Senators Daix 
and Jenkins reported the bills to that body. They will come 
up on first reading on June 18 and will reach the final pas- 
sage stage in the Senate on June 20. 
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Construction News 


Dallas Deal Arrangements 


Messrs. Hobson and Strickland Arranging to Take 
Over Railway and Lighting Properties in 
Accordance with Previous Plans 


With the settlement of all suits involving the legality of 
the elections at which the so-called service-at-cost electric 
lighting and traction franchises of the city of Dallas, Tex., 
were adopted, the way is cleared for C. W. Hobson and 
J. F. Strickland to take over these properties under the 
terms of the consolidation agreement between the traction 
and lighting interests and the city government. 

The franchises as adopted at the recent city election gave 
Messrs. Hobson and Strickland ninety days in which to 
complete details for taking over these properties. The time 
limit will expire soon, but the work of drawing up papers 
and making final arrangements for a transfer of the rail- 
way properties to the company that is to be organized by 
Mr. Hobson is under way. Two Dallas companies will be 
organized to take over the properties, one by Mr. Hobson 
to take over the traction lines and the other by Mr. Strick- 
land to take over the electric lighting properties. Mr. Hob- 
son has a guarantee from Stone & Webster that all out- 
standing securities of the old companies will be delivered. 

Most important to the city of Dallas, in connection with 
the reorganization of the traction and lighting companies, 
is the agreement to spend large amounts in extensions, bet- 
terments and improvements within stipulated time. Pro- 
posed extensions and betterments, including two new in- 
terurban lines, each at least 30 miles in length, are already 
well in their formative state. Some have even been agreed 
on and orders for their completion passed by the City Com- 
mission of Dallas. 

Messrs. Hobson and Strickland executed bonds aggregat- 
ing $1,000,000 to the city of Dallas to guarantee fulfillment 
of their part of the contract. Under the new company, all 
street railway lines in Dallas, including the Oak Cliff lines 
now under the direct control of and being operated by the 
Northern Texas Traction Company, a Stone & Webster 
property, will be consolidated and operated as one company. 


Montreal Men Get Increase 


A copy of a letter written by J. E. Hutcheson, general 
manager of the Montreal (Que.) Tramways, to A. Gaboury, 
superintendent of the company, has been posted in the car- 
houses, informing the men that the management had de- 
cided to accord them a general increase of 2 cents an hour 
on the former scale of wages. This means that after July 1, 
when the new scale goes into effect, conductors and motcr- 
men will receive for the first two years of their service 
with the company 25 cents instead of 23 cents an hour, for 
the next two years 26 cents instead of 24 cents, and after 
five years of service 29 cents instead of 27 cents an hour. 

Mr. Gaboury, in making this letter known to the men, re- 
marked that the increase was entirely unsolicited and that 
the company had made it in spite of the fact that all the 
costs of operating have been greatly increased since the war 
began. 

Mr. Hutcheson, in the course of his letter to Mr. Gaboury, 
expressed the appreciation of the management of the loyal 
service by the conductors and motormen since the war be- 
gan, when the high cost of everything made operating con- 
ditions very difficult, and said the officers were confident that 
the faithful co-operation given in the past for economical, 
safe and efficient service will continue in the future. 

The men will still pay half the cost of their uniforms in 
the first three years of service as hitherto, but after that 
they will receive their uniforms free from the company. 
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Washington Inquiry Nearing End 


The end of the inquiry by the Senate committee into the 
recent strike of the employees of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Company, Washington, D. C., would seem to be in 
sight. At the close of the session on June 11 counsel for 
both sides indicated that all testimony would be completed 
by June 12 and that argument would then be begun. 

A recent witness before the committee was Edward Mc- 
Morrow, a member of the general executive board of the 
Amalgamated Association. On questioning by George P. 
Hoover, counsel for the company, Mr. MeMorrow denied that 
the union was insincere in suggesting that President Wilson 
act as an arbitrator or that the union in suggesting Mr. 
Wilson tried to put President King of the company before 
the public as defying the President of the United States. 

Mr. Hoover took up the long list of Amalgamated strikes 
within the last two years and asked Mr. McMorrow if this 
or that strike had not been called because the company in 
question refused to recognize the union. He denied that 
this had been so in any of the cases mentioned. Mr. Mc- 
Morrow explained that the Amalgamated Association did not 
insist upon the closed shop because it could not furnish mem- 
bers to the companies operating roads whenever they 
needed men. In this the Amalgamated differed from the 
ordinary trade union. In the printing trades, for instance, 
the unions guarantee a supply of labor, and if a union shop 
desires to increase its force and men are not readily obtain- 
able it must seek union aid in filling any gaps in its or- 
ganization, union shops even going to the extent of loaning 
men to other similar concerns. 


West Side Bills Signed 


Governor Whitman of New York has signed the “West 
Side” bills. One of them, the Green bill, is for another 
investigation of the whole question of the relations of the 
city of New York to the New York Central Railroad, in the 
matter of this public improvement, and for recommenda- 
tions of a sound policy. The policy of investigation is also 
laid down in the other bill, the Ottinger bill, which. the 
Governor has approved. It was supposed that if the Gov- 
ernor signed the latter he would veto the former. The 
Ottinger bill is virtually a measure drafted by the Public 
Service Commission. To that commission it gives a degree 
of joint jurisdiction with the Board of Estimate; it leaves 
open the door for a voluntary agreement between the rail- 
road and the city until Dec. 1, 1917; after that date, and in 
default of an agreement, the company is to be compelled to 
remove its tracks and change its grades. The end sought 
to be achieved in the so-called West Side improvement is the 
removal of the tracks of the New York Central Railroad 
from the surface marginal way along the west side of the 
city close to the Hudson to an elevated structure or subway 
and their electrification during this work of improvement. 
The Mayor and the company have expressed the opinion that 
the new legislation at this time will tend to set back the 
electrification. 


Tunnel-Bridge Commission Appointed 


New Jersey has removed the legal restrictions which 
militated against that State taking up actively the matter 
of the projected New York-New Jersey tunnel, and Gov- 
ernor Edge on June 8 named a commission to confer with 
a similar commission from New York. On the New Jersey 
commission are former Governor Franklin Murphy, 
Thomas W. Lamont, T. A. Adams, Morris Rachlin, Theo- 
dore Boettger, William H. Noyes, A. H. Allen, Palmer 
Campbell, J. H. Wells and Thomas N. McCarter, president 
of the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, as 
member at large. The members of the New York com- 
mission are George R. Dyer, E. W. Bloomingdale, McDougall 
Hawkes, Alexander J. Shamberg and Bridge Commissioner 
F. J. H. Kracke. Mr. Noyes was made chairman of the New 
Jersey Commission on June 13. 

The commission is known as the Hudson River Bridge & 
Tunnel Commission. The question of bridges will be con- 
sidered, but it is thought that both the New Jersey com- 
mission and the New York body will favor tunnels. The 
plan is to have tunnels accommodate vehicles and foot 
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passengers. The proposal to have tracks in the roadways 
over which passenger cars may go will also be considered. 
It is understood that the commissions will report to the Leg- 
islatures of the two States at their next sessions. 

As noted in the ELecTrIc RAILWAY JOURNAL of April 14, 
page 705, the Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
recently spent $75,000 in an independent survey of its own 
to determine, as near as might be in advance, whether the 
construction and operation of a vehicular tunnel would be 
commercially practicable. 


Pacific Electric Railway Problems 


C. H. Burnett, resort and real estate manager of the 
Pacific Electric Railway, Los Angeles, Cal., addressed the 
Chamber of Commerce of Venice recently. His subject was 
“Electric Railway Problems.” While his remarks dealt 
directly with the Pacific Electric Railway, much that Mr. 
Burnett said applies to many of the other electric railways 
in California and to not a few properties elsewhere in the 
country. In discussing the magnitude and extent of the 
system with which he is associated the speaker said: 

“The Pacific Electric Railway operates more interurban 
cars than are operated in the States of Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana combined; runs more trains to Pasadena alone than 
are operated out of the great trolley center of Indianapolis 
on all interurban lines in all directions; and the daily inter- 
urban train departures from Los Angeles, a city of about 
600,000 inhabitants, are greater than the combined train 
departures from nine important trolley centers of the Mid- 
dle West, including the cities of Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Dayton, Fort Wayne, Columbus, Springfield 
and Chicago, with a total population of more than 5,000,000.” 


SERIOUS FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Mr. Burnett next took up the question of finances. In 
this connection he said: 

“If any of you will examine the sworn statements of the 
electric railways of California on file in the office of the 
Railroad Commission, you will find that the electric railways 
of this State are facing a most serious situation, and the 
Pacific Electric Railway is no exception to this rule. AlI- 
though our company has invested many millions of dollars 
in the development of southern California, we have never 
paid a dividend, and for the last four years our earnings 
have not even been sufficient to pay interest on the invest- 
ment, meaning interest on the money actually put into the 
property and properly chargeable to capital account under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission classification. The 
year 1912 was the last year in which our net earnings 
equalled our interest and fixed charges. For the year 1913 
there was a deficit of $364,000 and during each succeeding 
year this deficit has grown steadily greater until for the 
single year 1916 it amounted to $982,000, and for the first 
three months of 1917 it has already equalled $432,000 or at 
the rate of nearly $1,750,000 for this year.” 

The causes that Mr. Burnett ascribed for this remarkable 
condition were the fifty-four different varieties of franchises 
of the company, many with requirements that have become 
unnecessary, unjust and exceedingly burdensome, unjust 
paving charges, unnecessary stops, high cost of material 
and supplies, radical changes in both freight and passenger 
motor vehicles and unjust taxation. He cited some of these 
iniquities in detail. In conclusion Mr. Burnett said: 

“T have ventured to point out to you the difficulties under 
which the electric railways are laboring, in the hope that you 
will aid us, as opportunity offers, in securing a square deal, 
and when I say a square deal I mean not only a square deal 
for the Pacific Electric Railway and its 5000 employees and 
a square deal for the other electric lines and their thousands 
of employees throughout the State, but also a square deal 
for the public and especially for southern California, whose 
future is so intimately connected with the prosperity of the 
electric railways, just as its past has been so closely inter- 
woven with their activities and development. Although we 
are keenly alive to the seriousness of these problems, we are 
facing them hopefully, optimistically, and with a firm confi- 
dence in the ultimate fairness and justness of the thinking 
public, in whose hands we cheerfully leave our case. What- 
ever the verdict may be, we will try to meet it with a smile.” 
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Cyclone Hits Michigan Line 


The Detroit, Jackson & Chicago Railway, operated by the 
Detroit (Mich.) United Lines, between Detroit, Jackson 
and Kalamazoo, was hard hit by a cyclone which swept 
through a path 2% miles in width between Ann Arbor 
and Chelsea on June 6. Poles were snapped in two and 
much overhead ruined. The tracks were covered with tele- 
phone, telegraph and trolley poles, as well as wreckage 
from fences, barns and houses. Service was completely 
blocked between Ann Arbor and Chelsea for twenty-three 
hours. Heroic work was done by the big gangs of laborers, 
linemen and other employees of the power, track and operat- 
ing departments. These men worked without rest for 
twenty-four hours cleaning up the wreckage, digging post 
holes, putting up new poles, stringing new wire, etc. Gaso- 
line hand cars were used to carry poles and distribute them 
along the tracks. Sandwiches, coffee, hard-boiled eggs, etc., 
were distributed by auto to the workers along a stretch 
of track 2% miles in length. Every man stuck to the job 
until the line was reopened for regular service. 


Toledo Times Returns to Attack 


The proposed plan of municipal ownership of the street 
railway in Toledo, Ohio, has been condemned editorially by 
the Toledo Times, which says that it would be unfortunate 
to engage in such an enterprise at the present time. Suc- 
cessful investors do not buy when prices are at top notch, 
but when prices are right. The paper states that should 
the city buy the property the coming fall at the market, 
pledging the credit of the municipality to complete the 
deal, as now proposed, it will condemn the patrons of the 
road to a high rate of fare for all time. The rate of fare 
must be based on fixed charges and cost of operation. 
Interest on the bonds will necessarily be heavy, since the 
high prices of all materials will of themselves mean a high 
price for the property. The Times said further: 

“No man of sound mind will claim that a politically man- 
aged property can be conducted as economically as a pri- 
vately controlled property. With both fixed charges and 
operating expenses heavily increased, the car riders would 
have as much show for low fares as the people of Toledo 
had for ‘free gas’ when they embarked on the lamentable 
enterprise of the city pipe line. Present conditions are 
bad enough, but that is no reason why they should be made 
worse. The people elected Milroy as Mayor. Milroy named 
the ‘car commission’ and the ‘commission’ has put us in a 
hole. But we won’t help matters by digging the hole deeper. 
The problem is to get out and stay out.” 


Oakland Resettlement Franchise 


The advisory committees of seven members each ap- 
pointed by Mayor Davie of Oakland and Mayor Irving of 
Berkeley, together with the five newly-elected members of 
the Alameda Council, headed by Mayor Greene Majors, and 
also City Attorneys Morf and Stringham, conferred with 
representatives of the San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Rail- 
ways, Oakland, Cal., at Mayor Davie’s office, on May 14 and 
21. Mayor Davie was also present. 

Upon request of the advisory committees, the company 
submitted. a skeleton form of resettlement franchise. This 
suggested form was the subjett of discussion at the meet- 
ings. The discussions have been on broad lines and so far 
have been confined in a general way to the main features of 
the proposed resettlement franchise; to wit, certain legal 
questions, depreciation and the powers of the proposed 
boards of control, which boards are to consist of two mem- 
bers—one representing each of the cities interested and the 
other the railway company. It is proposed to hold regular 
meetings every Monday evening, and each and every detail 
will be carefully worked out so as to harmonize all legal, 
financial or operative problems. 

In commenting on the conferences Key System News, 
published by the company, said: 

“It seemed to be the opinion of all committeemen present 
at these meetings that if sufficient time is given to a careful 
study of the situation the result would be the drafting of a 
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resettlement franchise that would be fair to the public, fair 
to the railway company, and that would insure the proper 
city transportation facilities through the rehabilitation of 
the street railway company’s property and equipment.” 
Governor Stephens has signed Senate bill 534, commonly 
known as the resettlement franchise bill. This bill was in- 
troduced into the Legislature and passed unanimously, and 
was intended to smooth out some possible legal obstacles. 


Estimates of Extensions Under Way 


L The City Council of Seattle, Wash., has passed a resolu- 
tion introduced by Councilman Oliver T. Erickson, calling 
upon the city engineer to obtain estimates on the cost of 
extending and connecting the municipal lines. The vote was 
unanimous, but Councilman Hanna qualified his vote by the 
statement that his support of the resolution was not to be 
interpreted to mean that he would vote for an ordinance 
authorizing the extensions. He stated that he desired to 
obtain figures showing what would be the possible income 
to the city from the enlarged street railway system. 

The city utilities department is now preparing figures of 
cost. The city engineer will furnish estimates of the cost 
of a double-track steel elevated railway with rails and single 
trolley on Washington Street, running from Fourth Avenue 
South and Washington Street to the terminus of the Port 
Belt line at Washington Street and Railroad Avenue; and of 
a double-track steel trestle with rails and single trolley to 
be built from Railroad Avenue and Washington Street south 
to Spokane Street over the Port Belt line, as near as prac- 
ticable, then west to connect with the new Spokane bridge 
and the Lake Burien municipal car line. The resolution 
originally called for a wooden trestle on Washington Street, 
but when it was pointed out that steel must be used at this 
point, unless the building code enacted by the Council is to 
be violated by the city, the resolution was changed calling 
for estimate on steel construction. 

A resolution was also adopted directing the Board of 
Public Works to build a double-track car line and trolleys on 
the proposed higher level bridge across the West Waterway 
at West Spokane Street. 


Renewal of Negotiations Likely 


St. Louis Conferences on Mill Tax and Other Matters 
Will Probably Be Resumed Soon 


It was stated recently by Mayor Kiel of St. Louis, Mo., 
that on June 15 he would send a special message to the 
Board of Aldermen, asking the members to appoint a com- 
mittee of three who with the Mayor and City Counselor 
shall be authorized to take up the existing controversy with 
the United Railways over the mill tax. The Mayor ex- 
plained that the committee of public utilities of the board, 
which is composed of seven members and to which had been 
assigned the disposal of the mill tax controversy, was too 
unwieldy. He thought that a smaller body could handle 
the work more expeditiously. Owing to the fact that legis- 
lative action will be required to effect the settlement it will 
be necessary to have an aldermanic committee in the confer- 
ence. The addition of the City Counselor to the committee 
is to have him take care of the legal phases of the com- 
promise if one is reached. 

On Novy. 22, 1916, the United Railways made substantially 
the following proposal to the city: The company would 
agree to accept liability for the mill tax up to Dec. 31, 1916, 
the amount to be paid in equitable annual installments, pro- 
vided that the city would agree to substitute a new tax bill 
based on the operating conditions of the company at pres- 
ent, agree to withdraw its attack on the validity of the 
underlying franchises of the company and extend all the 
present franchises to April 12, 1948. 

An informal proposal has also been made by the com- 
pany to permit the city to have an interest in the company 
somewhat after the method in use in Chicago. 

Murray Carleton, A. L. Shapleigh and Richard McCulloch 
were some time ago designated by the directors to represent 
the company in the negotiations with the city. 
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Denver Brotherhood Pledges Loyalty 


Certain of the men in the employ of the Denver (Col.) 
Tramway who, as a committee of the employees, presented 
an agreement to the management on June 4 making de- 
mands for higher wages and a ten-hour work day later 
repudiated the action after they had discussed the situa- 
tion with F. W. Hild, general manager of the company. 
The statement of the members of the committee whose 
names were on the demands was as follows: 

“We, the undersigned committee, appointed to represent 
the Amalgamated Association of Street & Electric Railway 
Employees, find that matters are not as represented and 
hereby advise our fellow workmen and trainmen not to at- 
tend any meetings called for the purpose of organization, 
but we do believe that all these matters can best be handled 
through our own brotherhood. We have resigned from the 
committee.” 

The brotherhood of employees of the company, organized 
some time ago, will appoint a committee which will take 
up the matter of wages with the management. This is in 
accordance with a plan formerly decided upon, to which 
program the members of the union committee previously 
mentioned is now committed. On June 5 nearly 500 mem- 
bers of the brotherhood passed a resolution repudiating the 
action of the committee of five. This resolution, except for 
the abstract which it contained from Article I of the by-laws 
of the brotherhood relating to the purposes of the brother- 
hood, follows in full: 

“Whereas, a committee claiming to represent the em- 


ployees of the Denver Tramway waited upon F. W. Hild, 


general manager of said company, on June 4 and at said 
time submitted a set of demands upon the company, signed 
by said committee, and outsiders having no connection what- 
ever with the company, 

“And whereas, the said committee were not authorized 
to represent the employees of the company or the members 
of the Tramway Brotherhood: 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the trustees and mem- 
bers of the Tramway Brotherhood of Denver, all employees 
of the Denver Tramway, in this meeting assembled, that 
the aforesaid action of this committee was entirely without 
warrant or authority. 

“Further resolved, that we do hereby reaffirm our allegi- 
ance to said brotherhood and particularly the purposes and 
objects thereof as set forth in Article I of the by-laws. 

“Further resolved, that we believe the members of said 
committee acted under a misapprehension of the facts, and 
we hereby approve their resignation from said committee. 

“Further resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the Denver Tramway and the press of the city.” 

On the brotherhood board which will deal with the com- 
pany are one man from each of the seven divisions and 
three from the major departments. 


Chicago Wage Situation 


Friendly negotiations are being continued by the officers of 
the Chicago Surface Lines, the Chicago Elevated Lines and 
the representatives of the respective unions looking toward 
an agreeable settlement of the wage question. William D. 
Mahon, president of the Amalgamated Association of Street 
& Electric Railway Employees, is in Chicago to help with 
the situation. The president of the elevated union is quoted 
as having said: 

“T don’t believe there will be any sort of settlement in less 
than a couple of months’ time. There is no strike spirit in 
the conference which our union has held with Mr. Budd. Mr. 
Budd has always been courteous and open-minded.” 


Chicago Bills Before House Committee 


Walter L. Fisher, special counsel for the local transporta- 
tion committee of Chicago, was cross-examined on the Chi- 
cago traction situation during the principal part of a three- 
hour session of the House committee on public utilities of the 
Illinois State Legislature on June 12. Action of the commit- 
tee was postponed until the following night. The principal 
questions directed at Mr. Fisher concerned the connection of 
Samuel Insull with the bills. Mr. Fisher said that in his 
judgment Mr. Insull’s attitude was that of willingness to go 
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along as a factor in the general adjustment of the traction 
situation, and that he did not care whether the bills were 
passed. Mr. Fisher expressed the opinion that in case the 
bills were passed and ordinances were adopted by referen- 
dum vote the solution of the situation would be a purchase 
of the elevated lines by the surface lines. Under such an ar- 
rangement Mr. Insull would be able to protect his existing 
power contract with the lines. 


Hazleton Line Increases Wages.—The conductors and mo- 
tormen on the Wilkes-Barre & Hazleton Railway, Hazleton, 
Pa., have received a voluntary wage increase of 1 cent an 
hour for a nine-hour day. 


Jurisdiction of Public Service Commissions Extended.— 
Governor Whitman of New York has signed the Machold 
bill giving the Public Service Commissions jurisdiction over 
navigation companies, transportation companies and com- 
mon carriers by water. 


B. R. T. Gets Court Order in Car Case.—The Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company has obtained from the 
courts a writ of certiorari for the review of an order issued 
to it last December by the Public Service Commission for the 
First District of New York to buy 250 extra cars for use on 
the surface lines of Brooklyn. 


New Kentucky Board.—A new law has been enacted in 
Kentucky creating a Board of Tax Commissioners. The 
members of this commission have not yet been appointed, 
but when the appointments have been designated the mem- 
bers will organize and then take over the work performed by 
the former Board of Assessment and Valuation. 


Progress of East St. Louis Arbitration——C. E. Smith, rep- 
resenting the East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, East St. 
Louis, Ill., on the arbitration committee, and Al Towers, who 
is looking after the interests of the employees on the com- 
mittee, are holding daily conferences. Thus far they have 
not progressed to that point where a third arbitrator can be 
called in. Just as soon as the two representatives have ar- 
rived at the point where a third party will be of assistance 
in settling the matters before them one will be named. 


Governor Signs Car Capacity Bill—The Governor of New 
York has signed the bill. under which the Public Service 
Commissions receive power to fix the maximum number of 
passengers that may be carried on a street car in any city 
of more than 450,000 population. The lodgment of this 
specific authority solely with the commissions is the 
outcome of the attempt made by the Board of Health of 
New York City, under the wide power which it enjoys, to 
impose car-carrying capacity rules upon certain car lines in 
Greater New York. : 

Recruiting in New York.—Alexander J. Hemphill of New 
York City’s committee on national defense has asked for 
2000 volunteers among those who have worn their country’s 
uniform to stimulate recruiting for all branches of the ser- 
vice. The men will be organized in squads of five to twenty 
men to address and give out information to audiences 
throughout the city. Volunteers are requested to send their 
addresses to the secretary with an offer of service of one 
night each week in the recruiting battalion, whose headquar- 
ters are at 50 East Forty-second Street, New York. 


Extension Order Upheld by Supreme Court.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States on June 11 upheld the order of 
the Public Service Commission of Washington requiring the 
Puget Sound Traction, Light*& Power Company to improve 
the street railway service on several lines in the city of 
Seattle. The company appealed on the ground that two of 
the lines involved, which run over tidal marshes to the 
beaches, were unprofitable. The majority of the Supreme 
Court held this not to affect the question, so long as the 
entire system was profitable. Justices White, McKenna and 
McReynolds dissented. 


I. C. C. Rate Hearings Ended.—Hearings on the applica- 
tion of the railroads of the country for a 15 per cent 
horizontal raise in freight rates were closed on June 12 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The carriers have 
rested their case on the statement that increased labor 
costs, due to the Adamson law, and higher costs of ma- 
terials, fuel and supplies, have created an emergency. Ship- 
pers have submitted data designed to show that the earn- 
ings of the roads are on an increase, and that the year 1917 
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will be the best in history, except 1916, which was the 
peak period of railway earnings, and admitted to be 


- abnormal. 


Board Establishes Responsibility for Accident.—A board 
of arbitration sitting for the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company and the company’s street railway employees at 
Sacramento, Cal., in a case involving the discharge of a 
motorman for alleged negligence, has decided that the motor- 
man be reinstated and paid back salary amounting to $1,107. 
Lafayette Derr, the motorman, was discharged a year ago 
last May after a collision between his car and a buggy. His 
fellow employees claimed that he had been discharged after 
an incomplete investigation. The company, desiring fully to 
protect the employees from any possible injustice, agreed to 
arbitrate. The board consisted of Judge John C. March, 
representing the employees, J. L. Nagle, representing the 
company, and T. D. Littleton, selected by Messrs. March 
and Nagle. 


Franchise Tax Illegal—The Louisville & Interurban Rail- 
road and the Louisville Railway on June 11 won an appeal 
in the Supreme Court of the United States to prevent the 
Kentucky Board of Assessments from imposing a franchise 
tax for the year 1915 at a rate of assessment higher than 
that imposed on other classes of property in the State, Jus- 
tices Holmes, Brandeis and Clarke dissented. Bases of as- 
sessment for railroad property, which the roads claim to be 
too high, were involved in the suit. Emphasis was laid in 
the opinion of the Supreme Court on the fact that the tax 
assessments on the property of the public service corpora- 
tions in Kentucky are fixed by the Railroad Commission, 
while another body assessed all other property for taxation. 
In the case of the public service corporations property was 
assessed at 75 per cent of full value. In all other cases the 
property was assessed at only 52 per cent. 


Controversy on San Francisco Crossing Maintenance.— 
The United Railroads, San Francisco, Cal., has served notice 
on the contractor installing the tracks on which the Munic- 
ipal Railway will parallel the private company’s Market 
Street lines that he must have the company’s permission to 
install the several crossings where the Municipal lines cross 
those of the United Railroads. The private company points 
out that the California Railroad Commission has ruled that 


* a railway which desires to cross the tracks of another com- 


pany must put in the crossing and maintain it at its own 
expense. On this ground the company declares that the 
Municipal Railway must bear the installation and main- 
tenance cost of the new crossings. The city attorney, on the 
other hand, takes the stand that the Municipal line, not be- 
ing subject to control by the Railroad Commission, is not 
liable for this charge and proposes that the United Railroads 
assume half the expense of maintaining the crossings. 


Washington State Valuations.—According to figures com- 
piled by the State Tax Commission of Washington the 
valuations of both electric and steam railroads have de- 
creased. Steam roads have a total valuation of $341,132,897 
in 1917 compared to $341,917,929 in 1916, while the valua- 
tion of the electric roads has decreased from $45,462,600 in 
1916 to $44,626,975 in 1917. The lower valuations are 
attributed to the fact that neither the steam nor the elec- 
tric roads have added appreciably to their stock and equip- 
ment during the last twelve months, while the usual de- 
preciation has taken place. Of the electric roads, the Puget 
Sound Traction, Light & Power Company valuation re- 
mains the same at $18,681,600. On the other hand, the 
valuation of the Tacoma Railway & Power Company is cut 
from $3,600,000 to $3,450,000 and that of the Puget Sound 
Electric Company of King and Pierce Counties from 
$3,000,000 to $2,800,000. The valuation of the Olympia 
Light & Power Company remains the same at $330,000. 


Program of Association Meeting 


New York State Convention Abandoned 


The June convention of the New York Electric Railway 
Association, arranged to be held at Bluff Point, N. Y., on 
June 26 and 27, will be omitted this year. There will be 
a business meeting of the association, however, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, on June 27 at 10.30 a. m. for the election 
of officers and the transaction of other important business. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Annual Reports 


New Orleans Railway & Light Company 


The comparative income statement of the New Orleans 
Railway & Light Company, New Orleans, La., for the calen- 
dar years 1915 and 1916 follows: 


1916 ~ 1915 ~ 
‘Per Per 
: Amount Cent Amount Cent 
Operating revenue Reh caw eal eet ol $7,200,740 100.00 $6,951,587 100.00 
*Operating expenses ....... 8,603,859 50.06 3,410,773 49.06 
*Net operating revenue. ..... $3,596,881 49.94 $3,540,814 50.94 
Revenue deductions — taxes, 
CUCM. g aka 5 shave tee tei ian ths 781,841 10.84 TIG.OT7T. -LIAT 
*Net operating income.......$2,815,040 39.10 $2,764,737 SOTT 
Miscellaneous income and 
outside operations ....... 68,391 0.95 55,243 0.79 
MEPPOSA” INCOME 10 Fle ease ele $2,883,431 40.05 $2,819,980 40.56 
Income deductions—interest, 
GUC cnatet atotamnaa salcahete tabab tae 1,907,196 .26.49 1,817,987 26.15 
Net income before deducting 
charges for renewals and re- 
IQOOMIGIES, ofa ro 5.scen oto ah ae $976,235 138.56 $1,001,993 14.41 
Charges for renewals and re- 
piacements: Fences ees: 255,883 3.55 212,927 3.06 
TINEE ANCOMEY TH aired ns cle eee $720,352 10.01 $789,066 11.35 


x roe including charges for renewals and replacements shown 
‘i This amount before distribution, subject to a deduction of $16,- 
666 per month, from June 1, 1916, as an additional reserve for re- 
pairs, maintenance, and renewals and replacements. 

The gross operating revenue of the company increased 
$249,153 or 3.58 per cent in 1916 as compared to 1915, while 
the operating expenses rose $193,086 or 5.66. As a result, 
the net operating revenue gained $56,067 or 1.58 per cent. 
After higher payments for taxes and interest and larger 
charges for renewals and replacements, the net income 
showed a falling off of $68,718 or 8.71 per cent. 

The decrease in net income was mainly caused by the re- 
duction in electric rates, which became effective on Dec. 1, 
1915, and the increased cost of materials and wages. On 
May 29, 1916, a jitney ordinance became effective, as a re- 
sult of which the jitneys practically ceased to operate and 
the railway earnings increased. The large share of the 
railway department in the gain in net operating revenue is 
shown below: 


Per 

Operating revenue: 1916 1915 Inerease Cent 

Railway department ...$4,422,777 $4,198,235 $224,542 5.35 

Electric department .... 1,433,814 1,489,015 *55,200 *3.70 

Gas department ....... 1,344,149 1,264,337 79,811 6.32 

ROLAT, il sue eee are shenth. aot $7,200,740 $6,951,587 $249,153 3.58 
Operating expenses: y : 

Railway department ...$2,437,364 $2,342,411 $94,953 4.05 

Electric department .... 635,359 573,406 61,952 10.70 

Gas department ....... 531,136 494,956 36,181 7.32 

bi Morin Ca Sa oer era BRE ACRES $3,608,859 $3,410,773 $193,086 5.66 

Net operating revenue... .$38,596,881 $3,540,814 $56,067 1.58 


*Decrease. 

In 1916 the company carried 87,680,288 revenue passen- 
gers as compared to 65,021,214 in 1915, with transfer pas- 
sengers of 25,173,015 and 6,641,193 in the two years re- 
spectively. The percentage of passengers using transfers 
increased from 10.2 per cent in 1915 to 28.7 per cent in 
1916, while the average fare per passenger dropped from 
4.57 cents to 3.88 cents. The car mileage in 1916 was 19,- 
933,702 and in 1915 it was 16,753,874. 

The actual charges for maintenance during the year 
amounted to $775,598. In addition to this amount, there 
was expended $354,378 for renewals and replacements, mak- 
ing a total charge for maintenance and renewals and re- 
placements of $1,129,976. There was reserved from income 
and surplus for renewals and replacements, $372,549, re- 
sulting in a net credit to renewal and replacement reserve 
for the year of $18,171. A total of $726,433 was expended 
for improvements and betterments during 1916. 
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Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 


The comparative income statement of the Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway & Light Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for the 
years ended Dec. 31, 1915 and 1916, follows: 


——1916—_, 7———1915—_, 
er Per 
Amount Cent Amount Cent 


Operating revenues—railway ...$4,612,397 66.2 
Operating revenues—light, power 
and steam heat .........0.+5 o0¢8,104 85.8 


$3,911,942 65.6 
2,059,773 34.4 
$5,971,715 100.0 


Total operating revenues..... $6,961,151 100.0 


Railway operating expenses: 


Way and structures ......... $209,985 3.0 $181,856 8.2 
BMIMIMIOME Shh are wala hie oe tie date 200,496 2.9 206,541 3.4 
Traffic, power, transportation.. 1,704,279 24.6 1,461,951 24.5 
GWonGral <)> > ssn tesdercdeeiese 139,251 2.0 139,890 2.3 
Undistribvtedioa3 se! etn yee 328,540 4.7 259,491 4.3 
Depreciation (reserve credit). 993,091 8.5 465,679 7.8 
Contingencies (reserve credit) 1,000 R20 re Ae eta ee eae 
Taxes (reserve credit) ...... 289,738 4.1 277,018 4.6 
Total railway operating ex- 
PevISGH 5. hort bone. vi $3,466,480 49.9 $2,992,426 50.1 
Operating expenses—light, power 
and ‘steam heat. 2.04.2 3. 02. 1,464,844 21.0 1,172,455 19:7 


Total operating expenses ....$4,931,324 70.9 


Net operating revenue .........$2,029,827 29.1 
Non-operating revenue ...... T7173 aah: 


$4,164,881 69.8 
$1,806,834 30.2 
29.321 


Grogs TnCOME TA ys s abla eae $2,107,000 30.2 


: $1,836,155. 30.7 
Income deductions .......... 759,393 10.9 


793,570 13.3 
$1,042,585 17.4 


$270,000 4.6 
763,375 12.7 


$9,210 O01 


INGEDINCOMEC: Jevee Osovcly sie eee $1,347,607 19.3 


Dividends on preferred stock... $270,000 3.8 
Dividends on common stock.. 1,058,875 15.2 


SSRIS PUIG Bice avrchadeis, a's oe cere ate $18,732 0.3 

The operating revenues for 1916 showed an increase of 
$989,436 or 16.57 per cent as compared to those of the pre- 
ceding year. The operating expenses, however, rose $766,443 
or 18.4 per cent, so that the net operating revenue gained 
$222,993 or 12.3 per cent. Owing to a large gain in non- 
operating revenue, and also a substantial decrease in in- 
come deductions, the net income for the year showed an 
increase of $305,022 or 29.2 per cent. 

The increase in the operating revenues of the railway 
department was $700,455 or 17.91 per cent. This gain was 
partly due to a substantial reduction in jitney operation 
and partly to the intense industrial activities generally pre- 
vailing throughout the country. The increase in operating 
expenses was $474,054 or 15.8 per cent. The light, power 
and steam-heat revenues gained $288,980 or 14.03 per cent. 
For the whole company, the higher cost of materials and 
labor, and the larger reserve for depreciation and taxes, 
absorbed 77 per cent of the increase for the year in operat- 
ing revenues. 

The appropriations for maintenance and depreciation in- 
cluded in operating expenses were equivalent to the follow- 
ing percentages of the operating revenues of the respective 
departments: Electric railway department, 22.25 per cent; 
electric light and power department, 18 per cent; and steam- 
heating department, 12 per cent. 

During 1916 there was expended for additions and better- 
ments the sum of $1,005,631, of which $506,125 was. charge- 
able to the railway, $439,401 to the electric utility and $60,104 
to the heating utility. The value of property replaced or 
abandoned and charged to the depreciation reserve during 
the year was $153,971. 

The Employees’ Mutual Savings, Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation continued to show substantial growth. At the end 
of the year the employees had subscribed to $2,618,300 par 
value of stock of the association and had borrowed on first- 
mortgage loans $277,650. The last year showed the largest 
rate of growth in the history of the association, stock sub- 
scriptions having increased $1,331,000 or 104 per cent and 
mortgage loans $139,350 or 101 per cent. 

Miscellaneous statistical data of the company follow: 


1916 1915 
Receipts per mile of track operated...... $25,594.57 $21,698.05 
Revenue passengers carried ...........- 107,528,091 91,400,946 
Transfer passengers carried ........... 44,655,506 37,868,654 
Per cent of transfer to revenue passen- 

GOT so ave vein BRE rm ee» “Wage eS ans 41,54 41.43 
Receipts per revenue passenger.......+.+ $0.0425 $0.0424 
Revenue car-hours operated ........+.-. LtiT2,o%0 1,613,680 
Receipts per revenue car-hour.......... $2.60 $2.42 
Revenue car-miles operated .........+.-. 15,889,284 14,323,343 
Receipts per revenue car-mile........... $0.2901 $0.2731 
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$23,000,000 Additional Needed 


Original Estimate of $22,459,893 for Subway Equip- 
ment Material, Made in 1913, Has Expanded 
to $44,827,327, Due to Rising Costs 


An application was filed on June 13 by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company with the Public Service Commis- 
sion for the First District of New York for authority to 
issue an additional $25,488,772 of 5 per cent bonds under 
its first and refunding mortgage of $300,000,000, dated 
March 20, 1913. The appeal to the commission shows that 
the total estimated cost of the equipment provided for in 
the dual system contracts is $44,827,327. The original esti- 
mate made in 1913 was $22,459,893. The difference is ac- 
counted for by the general statement that it represents the 
increases in the cost of labor and material, and covers also 
some additional work that was not contemplated when the 
preliminary estimates were made. 

Of the proposed new issue $23,827,327 is to be used to 
pay for the cost of equipment and the remaining $1,656,445 
is to meet the expenses of the sale of the bonds at the pro- 
posed price of 93%, and to take care of any discount or 
deficiency in the amount realized. The figures show that 
$6,371,631 had been spent for equipment up to Dec. 31, 1916. 
Among the large expenditures yet to be made the table 
shows $1,312,000 for tunnels, $3,371,000 for interlocking and 
other signal apparatus, $2,301,000 for a transmission sys- 
tem, $5,585,000 for a distribution system, $1,467,000 for 
stations, waiting rooms and other buildings, $3,870,000 for 
substation equipment, $7,581,000 for cars, $3,388,000 for 
electrical equipment of cars, and $3,300,000 for interest dur- 
ing construction. 

The commission will hold a public hearing on the applica- 
tion on July 9. 

As noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of March 24, 
page 567, the company some time ago applied to the com- 
mission for $16,436,090 additional to provide for the com- 
pletion of work estimated in January, 1913, to cost $26,953,- 
702. Early in the present month the commission authorized 
the company to sell $11,436,000 face value of 5 per cent 
bonds under the application just noted. The commission, 
however, withheld its approval of $5,000,000 of the total 
sum for reasons advanced at length in its opinion on the 
case. 


Frisco Reorganization Approved 


Capital to Be Reduced from $84,639,100 to $47,011,100 
—Total Annual Interest Charges 
Will Be Cut $343,890 


The amended plan of reorganization of the United Rail- 
roads, San Francisco, Cal., dated April 26, 1917, has been 
declared operative, the holders of more than $20,500,000 of 
the 4 per cent bonds due in 1927 having assented to it. 
Notice to this effect was given on June 9 by the committee 
of holders of the 4 per cent bonds, of which John Henry 
Hammond of Brown Brothers & Company, New York, N. Y., 
is chairman. Further deposits will be received without pen- 
alty at the office of the Equitable Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y., or the Union Trust Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., on or before June 24. After that date such bonds as 
the reorganization committee may accept will be charged $20 
a bond. 

Two committees sought deposits of the 4 per cent bonds 
of the company. Later these committees reached a tentative 
understanding in regard to the reorganization. The pro- 
posal is to reduce the capitalization from $84,639,100 to 
$47,011,100. The amended plan for readjusting the finances 
of the company provided as follows: 

First, for the cash requirement of $5,200,000 to take care 
of underlying bonds overdue and to mature on April 1, 
1918; second, for the exchange of the present 4 per cent 
bonds for new securities, consisting of 66 2-3 per cent of the 
holdings in new 6 per cent bonds, 8 1-3 per cent in first pre- 
ferred stock and 33 per cent in new common stock; third, 
for the retirement of $45,873,000 in outstanding notes, pre- 
ferred stock and common stock, by an issue of $12,244,000 
of new second preferred and common stock, and, fourth, for 
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salable securities to take care of the company’s future 
capital requirements. 

The $5,200,000 cash requirement is provided for as fol- 
lows: $2,200,000 by the use of income accumulated pending 
reorganization and the sale of some non-operative property 
and $3,000,000 by the sale of Market Street Railway 5 per 
cent bonds. This leaves the Market Street Railway 5 per 
cent bonds as the only underlying bonds and reduces the 
total underlying amount to $10,098,000. Under the terms of 
the Market Street Railway mortgage, $3,909,000 is reserved 
for future improvements. 

For all the junior issues the plan provides $6,000,000 of 
second preferred stock and $6,244,000 of common stock. In 
addition, the junior security holders are required to pur- 
chase $3,000,000 of Market Street Railway 5 per cent bonds, 
to be issued to retire underlying bonds at par, for $3,000,000 
cash. 

The fixed interest on the new 6 per cent bonds is exactly 
equal to the 4 per cent interest on the par of the present 
bonds, and the interest return to the bondholders is left un- 
changed. The total interest bearing debt of the company 
is reduced by the plan $12,959,000. The total annual obliga- 
tory charges are reduced $343,890. The total annual in- 
terest charges under the new plan will be $1,444,860. 


Sale of Northern Electric Unlikely 


As stated previously in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
the amended plan of reorganization of the Northern Electric 
Railway, Chico, Cal., has been declared operative. Closely 
following this announcement the statement was made that 
representatives of the Western Pacific Railway told the re- 
organization committee that their company was prepared, 
if the California Railroad Commission should approve, to 
enter into negotiations for the purchase of the Northern 
Electric Railway. According to the San Francisco Chronicle 
these negotiations have been called off, for the present at 
least. That paper said recently: 

“All negotiations between the Western Pacific Railway 
and the reorganization committee of the Northern Electric 
Railway for the purchase of the Northern Electric’s prop- 
erties by the Western Pacific are off, at least for the present. 
It was announced that at a meeting of the reorganization 
committee the sub-committee appointed to consider the 
proposition reported that ‘after a thorough consideration of 
the subject, they had concluded that the reorganization com- 
mittee was not in a position at the present time to accept 
or reject any offer, nor could it enter into any agreement for 
the sale of the properties, and they therefore deemed it 
inadvisable further to negotiate at this time.’ 

“The committee recommended that the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings be carried through at once and that the properties 
be purchased at the foreclosure sale, and that when the re- 
organization had been completed the negotiations with the 
officials of the Western Pacific Railway for the sale of the 
properties be resumed. 

“The recommendations of the sub-committee were unani- 
mously approved by all the members of the reorganization 
committee, and the attorneys were directed to take steps to 
obtain decrees of foreclosure of the various bond mortgages 
as soon as possible.” 


Oklahoma Valuations Fixed 


Assessments for taxation purposes have been fixed for 
many of the street railway and interurban lines in Okla- 
homa. In most cases the figures are higher than the valua- 
tions fixed last year. The Board of Equalization is follow- 
ing a new plan in making assessments this year. It is 
taking for purposes of taxation the valuations as certified by 
the various corporations to the Corporation Commission for 
rate-making purposes. The traction interests have pro- 
tested against this. They maintain that the actual invest- 
ment and other values on which rates should be based can 
not be taken as the real value on which values for taxing 
purposes should be based. Valuations so far fixed by the 
State Board of Equalization are as follows: Bartlesville In- 
terurban Railway, $275,000; Guthrie Street Railway, $25,- 
000; Oklahoma Street Railway, Oklahoma City, $3,115,000; 
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Sapulpa Electric Interurban Company, $125,000; Shawnee- 
Tecumseh Traction Company, $100,000; Tulsa Street Rail- 
way, $325,000; Union Traction Company, Tulsa, $225,000; 
Enid City Railway, $230,000; Ardmore Street Railway, 
$22,500; Capital Traction Company, Oklahoma City, $8,000; 
Chickasha Street Railway, $37,500; Pittsburg County Rail- 
way, McAlester, $629,061; Fort Smith Light & Traction 
Company, $30,206; Lawton Railway & Lighting Company, 
$42,000; Muskogee Electric Traction Company, $385,000. 


Returns for Nebraska Lines 


The gross earnings from operation of electric railways in 
Nebraska for the year ended June 30, 1916, totaled $3,- 
931,736, as compared to $3,742,708 in the preceding year. 
Operating expenses increased from $2,149,140 to $2,345,727. 
The income from operation before interest and taxes de- 
creased slightly, from $1,664,126 to $1,660,000. The dividend 
payments fell off from $557,812 to $503,298, and no reser- 
vation was made for depreciation as compared to $2,812 in 
1915 and $294,605 in 1914. Only $3,399 was expended for 
additions and betterments in 1916. The number of revenue 
passengers rose from 67,288,561 to 68,432,670, while the 
revenue car-miles increased from 13,174,366 to 13,371,074. 


Bristol (Tenn.) Traction Company.—Judge McDowell has. 
refused the application to have the Bristol Traction Com- 
pany wound up in the bankruptcy court, leaving it in the 
hands of the receivers, Fred D. Dulaney and Joseph A. Cald- 
well, to be disposed of under the direction of the State courts. 
Receiver Caldwell is reported to have said: “The property 
will be sold at an early date for the benefit of the bond- 
holders, as it was found impossible for the company to pay 
its interest on the bonds. The stock will probably be a total 
loss. This is one among many of the small traction com- 
panies which have been put out of business by the jitneys 
and the automobile business and it is doubtful if Bristol will 
have an electric railway much longer.” 


Central Arkansas Railway & Light Corporation, Hot 
Springs, Ark.—The Central Arkansas Railway & Light Cor- 
poration, by appropriate action by its directors and stock- 
holders, has reduced the authorized capital stock from 
$10,500,000 to $4,000,000, of which $1,500,000 is preferred 
and $2,500,000 common. There is now issued and outstand- 
ing $1,200,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock and $2,500,000 
of common stock. The reduction in authorized capital does 
not affect the present issues outstanding. The Federal 
Light & Traction Company owns all the outstanding common 
stock. 


Cincinnati, Dayton & Toledo Traction Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio.—The properties of the Cincinnati, Dayton & 
Toledo Traction Company, according to a statement issued 
by the bondholders’ committee, will be sold under fore- 
closure proceedings at public auction on June 30. The sale 
will be made subject to the underlying mortgage bonds, of 
which there are $2,300,000 outstanding. Bidders, therefore, 
will be required to bid for the equity over and above that 
amount. 

Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland Traction Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio—On application of B. H. Kroger as a judg— 
ment creditor, C. C. Harris, president of the company, was 
appointed receiver of the Cincinnati, Milford & Loveland! 
Traction Company by the Common Pleas Court at Cin- 
cinnati on June 7. Mr. Kroger had first secured a con- 
fessed judgment for $28,600 on notes for $25,000 and $2,500,, 
both given on Dec. 29, 1914, together with accrued interest. 
The company operates between Madison and Blanchester. 
He contended that the road was so encumbered that the 
tights of creditors and stockholders could only be pro- 
The company’s trouble dates 
from the flood three years ago, when damages amounted 
to $35,000 or $40,000. Mr. Kroger is reported to hold a 
considerable amount of the stock of the company. 

Cities Service Company, New York, N. Y.—Requests have 
been made to Henry L. Doherty & Company, fiscal agents of 
the Cities Service Company, for a reduction in the par 
value of the stock, the listing of the stock on the New York 


. Stock Exchange and the granting to the stockholders of the 
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first opportunity to supply additional capital. It is under- 
stood that all these matters were discussed at a non-official 
meeting of the board of directors on June 8. While no 
action was taken on any of them, the questions will come up 


for consideration at the regular meeting of the board on 
June 20. 


Georgia Railway & Power Company, Atlanta, Ga.—All of 
the remaining first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds of the 
Blue Ridge Electric Company dated July 1, 1910, have been 
called for payment on July 1 at par and interest at the office 
of the Columbia Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester & Dubuque Electric Trac- 
tion Company, Minneapolis, Minn.—The property of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester & Dubuque Electric Trac- 
tion Company, popularly known as the Dan Patch line, is 
advertised to be sold at public auction as an entirety on 
June 28 at Minneapolis under foreclosure of the first mort- 
gage of 1915, pursuant to an order of the United States 
District Court of the Fourth District of Minnesota. 


New York (N. Y.) Railways.—New directors have been 
elected for the Bleecker Street & Fulton Ferry Railroad, 
which was taken over recently by the New York Railways. 
They are: J. H. Campbell, H. M. Fisher, E. F. J. Gaynor, B. 
J. Pepperman, W. L. Pepperman, D. W. Ross, H. H. Vree- 
land, Frank Hedley, George Keegan, Charles E. Warren, A. 
C. Wigren, E. E. Starboard and W. A. Anderson. 


Public Utilities Company, Evansville, Ind.—The Public 
Utilities Company, a subsidiary of the Union Railway, Gas 
& Electric Company, has filed an open refunding mortgage, 
securing a present issue of $3,951,000 of bonds. The 
Bankers’ Trust Company, New York, N. Y., is trustee under 
the mortgage securing the issue. 


Utah Securities Corporation, New York, N. Y.—The 
aggregate gross earnings of the operating subsidiaries of 
the Utah Securities Corporation increased 16 per cent and 
the net 21 per cent during the year ended Dec. 31, 1916. 
The subsidiary Utah Light & Traction Company, which 
operates the street railway in Salt Lake City and vicinity 
and leases its lighting properties to another subsidiary, se- 
cured an increase of 4 per cent in gross earnings and 9 per 
cent in net during the last year. The 1916 gross totaled 
$1,455,081, with operating expenses at $952,909, so that the 
net earnings amounted to $502,172. Other income totaled 
$365,212 and deductions $859,740, leaving a balance of $7,644. 
This compares with a balance of $12,262 in 1915. 


Dividends Declared 


Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Company, Toronto, 
Ont., quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Railway, quarterly, 14 per cent. 

Columbus (Ga.) Electric Company, 3 per cent, preferred. 

Duluth-Superior Traction Company, Duluth, Minn., quar- 
terly, 1 per cent, preferred. 

Eastern Power & Light Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Eastern Texas Electric Company, Beaumont, Tex., 3 per 
cent, preferred; 244 per cent, common. 

El Paso (Tex.) Electric Company, 3 per cent, preferred; 
quarterly, 2% per cent, common. 

Illinois Traction Company, Champaign, IIl., quarterly, 14 
per cent, preferred. 

Manila Electric Railroad & Lighting Corporation, Manila, 
P. I., quarterly, 1% per cent. 

Springfield Railway & Light Company, Springfield, Mo., 
quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred. 

Toronto (Ont.) Railway, quarterly, 2 per cent. 

Twin City Rapid Transit Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
quarterly, 1% per cent, preferred; quarterly, 1% per cent, 
common. 

Union Passenger Railway, Philadelphia, Pa., $4.75. 

United Light & Railways Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
quarterly, 14% per cent, preferred; quarterly, 1 per cent, 
common. 

United Traction & Electric Company, Providence, R. IL, 
quarterly, 1% per cent. 

West End Street Railway, Boston, Mass., $2, preferred. 

West Philadelphia (Pa.) Passenger Railway, $5. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


Fare Hearings Begun 


Middlesex & Boston’s Cry for Relief Results Largely 
from Competition with Inexpensive 
Motor Vehicles 


“Henry Ford has eaten into the kingdom that was sup- 
posed to be reserved for Thomas A. Edison,” said A. A. 
Ballantine, counsel for the Middlesex & Boston Street Rail- 
way, Newtonville, Mass., at a hearing on June 11 before the 
Public Service Commission of Massachusetts upon the com- 
pany’s petition for authority to increase its rates. The 
company joined the ranks of higher-fare seekers following 
the decision of a wage arbitration board on May 1 which 
granted an advance of about 10 per cent in wages to union 
employees. . The increased cost of labor and materials, 
together with the enormous growth in the use of private 
automobiles in the company’s territory, has made it impos- 
sible for the company to pay even its current expenses. 
Irreparable injury awaits the road if the commission fails 
to grant early relief. 


WuHy AN INCREASE Must COME 


Mr. Ballantine pointed out that the forecast of the com- 
mission in its celebrated decision of 1914 which granted to 
the company a 6-cent fare unit has not been realized with 
respect to financial improvement. Following that decision, 
the company was able to pay 4 per cent dividends for 
one year; 3.25 per cent was declared for the next year, and 
now the dividend has been wiped out. Neither could the 
road pay off any of the back operating deficit or take off 
certain old power plant structures from its books, and it 
has been impossible to assign 20 per cent of the operating 
revenue for maintenance and depreciation as recommended. 
Since 1914 the cost of materials has increased at least from 
25 to 100 per cent. The recent arbitration award increased 
wages by about $130,000 in the three years ending June 
30, 1919, assuming the same service is furnished. The 
company no longer has any net revenue. It is planned to 
increase the fare unit from 6 cents to 7 cents in the cities of 
Newton and Waltham and to charge 8 cents in the outer 
suburban and rural territory traversed west of Newton 
Lower Falls and in the Lexington-Concord district. The 
company operates 130 miles of line, of which 114 miles 
is single track, and its average cost is $40,000 per mile, 
or about the same as other Massachusetts roads excepting 
the Boston Elevated Railway. The population of the terri- 
tory served has increased since 1910 from 175,000 to 
190,000. Mr. Ballantine said that the building of garages 
has exceeded the building of houses in the territory. 

The company’s total capitalization, about $5,000,000, was 
issued under approval of the commission or its prede- 
cessor. The road needs at least $220,000 a year more reve- 
nue at present, and the estimated increase in earnings from 
the proposed 7-cent and 8-cent fare units, allowing for fall- 
ing off in traffic due to the higher rates, is only $120,000 a 
year. 


CHAIRMAN OF ARBITRATION BOARD SPEAKS 


Henry ©. Sawyer of Woburn, Mass., chairman of the 
arbitration board which recently raised the wages of the 
employees, addressed the- commission on behalf of the pro- 
posed increase. He pointed out that the evidence con- 
sidered by the board in the wage case showed that the 
road is most efficiently managed; that its executive salaries 
are small to a degree of inadequacy; that no possible 
retrenchment appears feasible and that the administration 
of the company’s funds is of the highest order. The arbitra- 
tion board appreciated that the wage increase would strip 
the company of its dividends, but a majority felt that 
through appeal to the commission higher fares could be 
secured to give the necessary increased revenue. It was 
the intention of those making the award to establish wages 
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on the basis of the purchasing power of 1900 wages. “The 
company was already shrieking for relief,’ said Mr. 
Sawyer, “but we regarded the pronouncement of the com- 
mission regarding the necessity of giving capital a living 
wage in the Middlesex & Boston decision as absolutely 
fundamental.” The speaker also pointed out that the com- 
pany has suffered from jitney competition, but it has lost 
revenue particularly through the utilization by contractors 
of low-priced automobile trucks in which laborers are 
transported to and from the job instead of by the electric 
railway facilities as formerly. 

The hearing was adjourned to June 25 to enable the com- 
pany’s exhibits to be printed for general distribution. 


\ 


Los Angeles Excludes Jitneys 


Platform Men Help to Secure Ordinance Which 
Places $10,000 Bond on Each Bus and Ex- 
cludes Them from Business District 


At the election on June 5 the city of Los Angeles passed 
an ordinance to exclude the jitneys from the business center 
of the city. The forbidden area is bounded on the north 
and south by First and Eighth Streets, and on the east 
and west by Main, Spring, Broadway and Hill Stréets. 
Other features of the ordinance are that in the districts 
which the jitneys cover they must operate every day from 
6 a. m. until midnight and each bus must carry a $10,000 
indemnity bond. 

The success of the campaign to secure the passage of 
this ordinance is attributed in large measure to employees 
of the Los Angeles Railway, who organized 3000 strong 
and made a determined effort to have their side of the 
question generally known. The organization, known as 
the Co-operative Association of Los Angeles Railway Em- 
ployees, was divided into ten sections, each controlled by a 
section executive committee, which appointed a member to 
serve on a central executive committee. While the ordinance 
was in process of formation the central committee sent 
out among the business men a brief statement of their side 
of the case. They pointed out the conditions to show why 
the company was hard pressed and could not meet the 
demands of employees for a wage increase that would 
correspond with the increased living expenses. The begin- 
ning of this campaign to enlighten the public on the signifi- 
cance of jitney competition was reviewed in the issue of 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 5, page 846. 


How THE CAMPAIGN CONTINUED 


When the ordinance was complete the original committee 
was supplemented by additional members and representa- 
tives of the Pacific Electric Railway, so that about 125 
workers were available for making a house-to-house canvass 
for signatures to the initiative petition. In addition, all 
conductors of both railways were supplied with copies of 
the petition and on final count it was found that 65,000 
signatures had been secured. Another circular was then 
given out showing that the 3000 Los Angeles Railway 
employees and their dependents, totaling 10,000 people, 
were vitally interested in the movement, that the city must 
depend upon street car extension and not uncertain bus 
business on which to build up its outlying districts, that the 
400 jitney buses did not afford any certainty of service, 
and that the $10,000 bond for groups of buses instead of 
individual buses afforded practically no protection. Letters 
were sent to civic bodies, all of which with one exception 
indorsed the ordinance. Two weeks before the election a 
document entitled “The Deadly Parallel,” comparing the 
initiative ordinance with the measure proposed by the 
jitneys for repealing present regulation, was circulated from 
house to house, sent to automobile owners and business 
men, inclosed in all correspondence from the two railway 
companies, and were distributed by conductors on the cars. 

On the day of the election the railways declared a general 
holiday and, with the assistance of friendly taxicabs and 
private automobiles, 550 automobiles were available for 
bringing voters to the polls. Altogether about 1400 em- 
ployees were engaged in this work. Of about 95,000 votes 
cast, a majority of 9981 favored the initiative ordinance 
to regulate jitney buses. 
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Seattle Fight Thickens 


Traction Company Demands that the City Curb 
Jitneys—Suits Brought Against “Free Buses” 


The Puget Sound Traction, Light & Power Company has 
filed with the Mayor and City Council of Seattle a general 
protest against the jitney as a competitor, and asserts that 
if the city permits the jitney buses to continue to operate 
in direct violation of the law, causing financial injury to 
the company, the city will be held financially responsible. 
A. W. Leonard, president of the company, made, in part, 
the following statement in his formal protest to the city: 

“The company is operating its street railways under 
franchises and has given and is giving the service called 
for by them. There are now operating in the city more 
than 150 jitneys under the pretense that the law requiring 
the operators to execute the bond thereby prescribed is un- 
constitutional. The Supreme Court of the State has re- 
peatedly upheld the law. The Superior Court, in a suit insti- 
tuted by those who are now illegally operating, has again 
upheld the law and has dismissed their case. Notwithstand- 
ing these facts, the violators are actually operating upon 
the lines of the company’s street railway. The city could 
easily stop its continuance by requiring the operators of 
such vehicles to produce to the police department their 
authority for operating.” 

Attorney Ralph S. Pierce for the jitney drivers said, in 
part: 

“We are up against a law that we cannot comply with, 
and therefore we hold such a statute to be unconstitutional. 
The act says we must furnish surety bonds to indemnify 
persons found to have been injured by our negligence or 
carelessness. The bonding companies say they do not want 
the jitney business and refuse to issue bonds, or else they 
make the conditions impossible. The law compels us to 
give this surety or lose our cars and our livelihood, but it 
does not compel the bonding companies to write the bonds 
for us. The statute is one-sided in its operation.” 

In a communication to the Puget Sound Traction, Light 
& Power Company, answering President Leonard, Mayor 
H. C. Gill declared that the Police Department of the city is 
too small to hold up jitney drivers and require them to 
show the rights by which they operate. He said it would 
be similar to compelling the company’s employees to show 
authority for the company operating. In his opinion the 
jitney fight is one to be conducted under a state statute. 
He regarded it as purely a company affair, not involving 
the public benefit, and said the company should, therefore, 
conduct the prosecutions. 

The jitneys cannot obtain an injunction to prevent prose- 
cution so have resorted to operating “free buses” for 
contributions. The company has brought action against 
three operators charging that they operated vehicles for 
hire without legal permits. According to James B. Howe, 
counsel for the company, other free-bus operators will be 
made defendants in criminal as well as civil suits under 
the jitney bonding law of the 1915 Legislature. 


Rate Dispute in Illinois 


The State of Illinois has enjoined the railroads from 
charging the 2.4-cent passenger rate as permitted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the roads have en- 
joined the State from prosecuting them. The State bases 
its right to injunction upon the decree of the Illinois Public 
Service Commission which permits only a 2-cent rate. The 
conflict between the federal and State authorities arose 
from the fact that the railroads charged 2.4 cents a mile 
between points in Illinois and St. Louis, Mo., while the 
rate from the Illinois side of the Mississippi River to any 
point in Illinois was only 2 cents a mile. St. Louis claimed 
this was a discrimination in favor of East St. Louis, Il, 
just across the river, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered the railroads to make the rates uniform— 
either to lower them to St. Louis or raise them in Illinois. 

Governor: Lowden has sent telegrams to Senators Sher- 
man and Lewis, urging them to take up the dispute with 
President Wilson and Attorney-General Gregory. The case 
is expected to afford the first definite basis for settlement 
of the clash between inter-state and intra-state rates. 
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Key Route Asks Fare Increase 


Terms of Recent Strike Settlement Add $30,000 
Annually to Present Operating Deficit 


The San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, Oakland, 
Cal., has filed with the Railroad Commission of California 
an application for an increase in rates, stating that present 
fares are “unduly low, non-compensatory, and confiscatory.” 
The company says that the value of the operative property 
devoted exclusively to the service mentioned is $8,304,104, 
and that its total earnings from this source for the last six- 
teen months were $1,595,043. Its operating expenses and 
taxes were $1,336,893, leaving net earnings of $258,150. 
Bond interest and fixed charges are placed at $485,598, leav- 
ing a deficit of $227,447. A special charge of $237,442 for 
the abandonment of an old pier trestle is added to this, mak- 
ing a total deficit of $489,071 for the sixteen months of op- 
eration of the Key Route ferry service and local lines. 

To this deficit the company states additional labor ex- 
pense has been added by the terms of the strike settle- 
ment, which were reported on page 840 of the ELEcTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for May 5, and which make it incumbent 
upon the company to employ thirty additional deck and en- 
gine-room officers, thus increasing operating expenses $30,- 
000 a year. The arbitration board which determined the 
terms of the strike settlement was assisted by Judge 
Maurice T. Dooling, who held that the wage schedule asked 
by the employees should not be imposed upon the com- 
pany, thereby entailing the additional expense referred to, 
without an application being made for a readjustment of 
passenger fares. It was his view, as expressed later in 
writing, that inasmuch as the company, and the men as well, 
were working for the public, if, in the interest of the men 
and the public whom they served it was fair to the men to 
give them the schedule they demanded, it was also fair that 
the public should compensate the company for its addi- 
tional expense made necessary in the performance of its 
service to the public. 


More Skip Stops in Baltimore 


The United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., 
will apply the skip stop to several additional lines. The com- 
pany reached its decision to add to the number of skip-stop 
lines as the result of a careful study of the plan on the 
Edmonson and North Avenue lines upon which it has been 
in operation for some time. The application of the skip stop 
to these lines was described in an article in the issue of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 2, page 992. 

Officials of the company say it has been clearly demon- 
strated that there is a considerable saving of time, that this 
saving has been effected without increasing the element of 
danger, that a greater number of car trips can be made per 
day, and that the people prefer the quicker method of trans- 
portation. In support of the statement that a better service 
is rendered, the daily statements of the two skip-stop lines 
show that more than forty additional round trips are being 
run than formerly, and the total additional daily car-miles 
operated on the two lines is greatly in excess of 500. 

Many letters have been sent to the Public Service Com- 
mission and to the railway company favoring and opposing 
the plan. An examination of these shows that 63 per cent 
approved the skip stop without qualification; 25 per cent ap- 
prove but object to having their corner cut out; and only 12 
per cent are opposed to the skip-stop principle. 


L. I. R. R. Seeks City Fare Increase 


A petition was filed on June 8 by the Long Island Rail- 
road with the Public Service Commission for the First Dis- 
trict of New York asking that the order of the commission 
fixing the 5-cent far on trains between Flatbush Avenue and 
Railroad Avenue be discontinued and that the company also 
be permitted to discontinue selling twenty-trip books for $1. 
The petition says: 

“Such 5-cent fare rates are non-compensatory for the 
service rendered, unreasonably low, burdensome and confis- 
catory under existing conditions. The company prays that 
the order be abrogated so that the company can file a tariff 
to provide for a 10-cent fare between East New York and 
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Flatbush Avenue, and Warwick Street and Flatbush Avenue 
and Railroad Avenue and intervening points, and to dis- 
continue the twenty-trip books now selling for $1.” 

The present rate of fare was made effective following 
hearings held by the commission in July, 1911. 

The stations mentioned are all on the electrified line of 
the company extending from Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, to 
Jamaica. Railroad Avenue is the last station on the line 
outgoing from Brooklyn within the limits of Kings County. 
Previous to 1911 the 5-cent fare extended only to Warwick 
Street. It was agreed, however, at that time that the 5- 
cent fare would be extended to Railroad Avenue, thus mak- 
ing the 5-cent fare uniform for all the stations within Kings 
County. It was distinctly stated then that this was in the 
nature of a concession on the part of the company, and that 
it was not to be construed into meaning that the company 
could further extend the 5-cent limits into Queens County. 
With the consent of the company the commission then en- 
tered the necessary formal order. 


Why Holyoke Road Asks Increase 


President Pellissier Reviews Financial Status of the 
Company and Suggests Remedies 


In response to an invitation from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, L..D. Pellissier, president of the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Street Railway, addressed the board of directors of the 
chamber on June 4 and set before the members the finan- 
cial condition of his company. As reported in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 9, page 1070, the company has 
applied for permission to rearrange its fare schedules to se- 
cure an increase in revenue. 

Mr. Pellissier presented a very comprehensive statement 
by which he endeavored to show that the capital invested by 
the company had been wisely expended, that the property is 
being operated efficiently and economically, and that the 
gross income is not sufficient to provide for depreciation 
and a fair return on the investment. He said that the in- 
vestment per mile of track is $9,361 less than the average of 
street railways in the State, as shown in the 1916 report of 
the Public Service Commission. A table of operating ex- 
penses per car-mile of railways in the State for the years 
since 1908 showed those of the Holyoke Street Railway to 
be less than the average. Additional gross income to the 
amount of $150,000 annually is necessary in order to provide 
a return of 6 per cent on money invested. These calculations 
were based on 1916 figures. 

Company officials believe that an increase in compensa- 
tion or a decrease in distances of travel for one fare or 
both will go far toward providing sufficient income for the 
present needs. Mr. Pellissier said he hoped the public would 
look favorably upon the request for more revenue. 


Iron Railings Mark Safety Zones.—Municipal authorities 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., will install iron railings at busy 
corners to mark safety zones for pedestrians and persons 
using street cars. Since the recently enacted traffic ordi- 
nance has been in effect chalk lines have marked safety 
zones, but these have proved inadequate. 


More One-Man Cars in Bellingham.—The Puget Sound 
Traction, Light & Power Company, Bellingham, Wash. has 
replaced the heavy two-men cars on its main line with one- 
man cars and is giving ten-minute instead of fifteen-minute 
service. One-man cars have been in use on other lines in 
Bellingham for some time and are giving satisfaction. 


Auto Bus Company Incorporated.—An auto bus company 
has been formed in Fort Worth, Tex., with George H. Clifford, 
local manager of the Northern Texas Traction Company of 
that city, as manager. The new company is capitalized at 
$20,000 and was formed because the traction company can- 
not operate buses under its present charter. The buses, 
which will run on schedule, will furnish transportation to 
Lake Worth and were expected to be in operation by June 15. 


One-Way Streets Authorized.—An amendment to the 
motor vehicle act recently passed by the California State 
Legislature, provides that “local authorities of any city, 
town, or city and county may impose additional restrictions 
to those herein contained applicable to vehicles exclusively 
used in the carrying of merchandise or articles of freight 
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and of a carrying capacity in excess of 1 ton in weight, 
and may designate certain streets whereon heavily laden 
vehicles may be excluded or declared to be ‘one-way’ streets 
and may further restrict or prohibit the use of trailers.” 


Jitneys Get Restraining Order.—Chancellor Martineau has 
ruled that the city of Argenta, Ark., has no right to regu- 
late the operation of automobiles engaged in interurban ser- 
vice and has issued a permanent restraining order enjoining 
the city from enforcing an ordinance which places a monthly 
license on jitneys operating to Fort Roots, which is beyond 
the city limits. The petition for injunction was filed in 
Chancery Court on May 18 by Thomas Keath and twenty- 
four operators. The ordinance exacted a license of from 
$4 to $12 per month on each jitney, according to its passen- 
ger capacity. 

United Railways Organizes for Safety —To make its safe- 
ty work more effective than ever before the United Railways 
& Electric Company, Baltimore, Md., has organized a central 
safety committee with sub-committees in all departments 
and on all lines of the company. The object is to interest 
every employee in the safety measures of the company and 
to make each feel his or her responsibility in this work. 
M. J. MeDonough, heretofore assistant traffic manager, has 
been appointed chairman of the committee on safety work 
and will devote his entire time and attention to this matter. 
The safety committee’s activities will be extended to the 
public through an educational campaign for disseminating 
the safety doctrine. 


New York & North Shore Wants 7 Cents.—The New 
York & North Shore Traction Company, Roslyn, N. Y., 
has taken steps to obtain permission to increase its fares 
from 5 cents to 7 cents. It declares that the present 5-cent 
fare is insufficient. An increase of 2 cents in the fare, it 
is said, would enable the company to continue to operate, 
make proper reservation for its surplus, maintain its stand- 
ard of equipment and service and pay interest on its bonds. 
No dividend has been paid on the stock and none is likely 
to be paid for an indefinite period. The gross earnings of 
the company have decreased steadily in the last two years, 
and during the first ten months of the present fiscal year 
the road has been operated at a loss. 


Safety Campaign Receives Support.—The safety work of 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Railways has been extended to the 
enlistment of public support in movements that will pro- 
mote expeditious handling of vehicles and crowds. The 
company has co-operated with the city authorities by dis- 
playing dash cards with the words, “Don’t Be a Jay Walker.” 
The local city club became interested, and with the help of 
E. E. Stigall, purchasing agent of the company, has started 
a campaign against pedestrians cutting corners and loiter- 
ing in busy thoroughfares. The club had several thousand 
cards printed with the injunction to jay walkers, and traffic 
rules approved by the police department. The Boy Scouts 
have also been enlisted to give directions to pedestrians. 


Better Service Asked in Tacoma.—A number of Tacoma 
residents have filed a formal complaint with the Public 
Service Commission of Washington against the Tacoma 
Railway & Power Company, alleging that the car service 
on the Tacoma Avenue and Center Street lines is insuffi- 
cient. The complainants request that the fifteen-minute 
service on the Tacoma Avenue line, which on May 14 was 
replaced by a forty-minute schedule, be re-established. Ac- 
cording to the complaint, more than 100 business houses 
are dependent on the Tacoma Avenue street car line, while 
Center Street is in the factory district of the city, and 
hundreds of workmen and school children have been greatly 
inconvenienced by discontinuance of the former service. 


Knoxville Jitneys Oppose Ordinance.—The final reading 
of a new jitney ordinance has been postponed by the City 
Commissioners of Knoxville, Tenn., in order that they may 
consider a petition presented by A. L. Butcher for the jitney 
operators. The petition protests against the restrictions 
the ordinance places upon jitneys, which, among other 
things, requires them to have regular schedules for opera- 
tion and certain places at which to discharge and take on 
passengers. It was claimed by Mr. Butcher that such re- 
strictions tend to hamper the service of the jitneys and that 
the people patronizing them are satisfied with the present 
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service. Mayor MeMillan said that although the petition 
would receive consideration the ordinance was intended for 


the benefit of the public and not for the convenience of the 
operators, 


New Auto-License Law.—A bill recently passed by the 
New York Legislature requires all who own or drive auto- 
mobiles in New York City to have licenses. The card issued 
with the license by the Secretary of State must be carried 
by the operator for identification. The law had its inception 
in agitation by the Safety First Society of New York. It 
provides, besides a quick means of identification for every 
motor vehicle operator, power for the Secretary of State to 
suspend or revoke the license of any operator for the fol- 
lowing offenses: A third or subsequent violation of the speed 
law, conviction for felony, disability of the holder of a 
license by reason of intoxication or use of drugs, gross negli- 
gence by the operator as a result of which person or prop- 
erty is injured, going away without stopping or giving name 
and address after causing injury to any person or damage to 
any vehicle, and operating a motor vehicle in a manner 
ee a reckless. disregard for the life or property of 
others. 


Badges for Jitney Drivers—The Board of Street and 
Water Commissioners of Newark, N. J., has issued identi- 
fication badges to be worn by all jitney drivers in the city. 
Complaints by the public that drivers had frequently given 
fictitious names and thus caused innocent drivers to be called 
to the City Hall for explanations for offenses resulted in the 
adoption of the badges. The new rule will be enforced by 
the traffic supervisor. It is claimed that half of the traffic 
accidents have been caused by drivers placed in temporary 
charge of the cars to make only one or two trips who dis- ~ 
regarded traffic laws in their eagerness to obtain fares, and 
it was almost impossible to place the blame. There is also 
a movement on foot on the part of more careful auto owners 
to have barred from the jitney business men whose cars are 
operated by others exclusively, and who discharge their 
drivers unless a stated sum is returned each day. This 
practice leads to reckless driving in order to meet the 
owners’ demands. 


Jitney Ordinances Amended.—Three amendments to the 
traffic ordinances of Springfield, Mo., have been passed by 
the City Council of that city in an effort to check violations 
of the traffic laws. The first provides that every jitney or 
taxicab must have the city license number painted on both 
sides of the car in Gothic letters not less than 3 in. high. 
A second amendment provides that every jitney in the ser- 
vice shall be provided with a green lamp, to be burned from 
half an hour after sunset until half an hour before sunrise, 
and that every taxicab shall be provided with a yellow lamp, 
to be burned during the same period. The third provides 
that no vehicle shall stand within the limits of a street in- 
tersection, within 10 ft. of such intersection, within 15 ft. 
of a fire hydrant or within 60 ft. of an intersection property 
line where street cars take on or discharge passengers. An- 
other amendment will be introduced later to prohibit jitney 
drivers from soliciting business by shouting that their cars 
are about to leave for a certain point. 


Fare Increase Granted to Chicago & Joliet.—The Public 
Utilities Commission of Illinois has granted a fare increase 
to the Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway, which will give 
an average rate per mile of 1.87 cents as against the pres- 
ent average of 1.34 cents and allow the company to earn a 
return on its investment of slightly more than 6 per cent. 
The fare from Joliet to Lockport has been increased from 
5 to 10 cents and from Joliet to Chicago from 40 cents to 
55 cents, with the round trip increased from 75 cents to $1. 
The fare to all other points has been correspondingly in- 
creased. In its decision the commission found that the 
earnings of the road under the present tariff, based on 
figures furnished by the company and on data obtained by 
an engineer employed by the commission, were not sufficient 
to pay a reasonable return on the investment in the prop- 
erty. The company will file an amended schedule of rates 
on or before July 20 with not less than three days’ notice 
to the commission and the public, and the tariff will there- 
after become effective. A maximum charge of 2 cents a 
mile with a minimum charge of 5 cents is set forth by the 
commission. 
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Legal Notes 


CHARTERS, ORDINANCES, FRANCHISES 


ILLINOIS.—Benefits as Well as Damages to Be Considered in 
Suit for Realty Damages Against Elevated Railway. 

In an action for damages to realty from the construction 
of an elevated railroad, the benefits to the premises by rea- 
son of the increased travel, etc., may be considered in de- 
termining whether the premises have been damaged. (Brand 
et al. v. Union Elevated Railway, 115 Northeastern Rep., 
532.) 

MINNESOTA.—Motorman Cannot Be Called for Cross-Exami- 
nation Under “Managing Agent” Statute. 

The motorman of a street car is not a “managing agent” 
of the company within the meaning of the statute which 
authorizes an adverse party to call a managing agent of a 
corporation for cross-examination. (Moore y. St. Paul City 
Railway, 162 Northwestern Rep., 298.) 


MississipPi1.—Cutting Shade Trees—Nominal Damages. 

Where a light and railway company, through its agents, 
trespassed on plaintiff’s property without her consent and 
cut the limbs of her ornamental shade trees standing there- 
on, the company was liable for nominal damages for invad- 
ing plaintiff’s rights, though she showed no actual damages. 
(McGhee v. Laurel Light & Railway Co., 74 Southern Rep., 
434.) 


NEw YorK.—The Crossing of One Line With Another Does 
Not Make It a.“Connecting Branch.” 

Under railroad law (Consol. Laws, Chap 49, Sec. 181) an 
electric railway company is not obliged to give transfers 
from one line to another simply because the lines cross each 
other. (Oatman v. International Railway, 163 New York 
Sup., 495.) 


LIABILITY FOR ACCIDENT 


INDIANA.—F'ree Pass—Stipulation Against Liability for 
Accident. 

A pass issued by a railroad to an officer of another rail- 
road, in exchange for passes issued by his road to officers 
of the railroad first mentioned, as authorized by law, is a 
gratuity, so that a provision therein that the user should 
assume risk of accident is binding, preventing recovery for 
his death while riding thereon, unless caused willfully. 

Evidence in action for death, by collision of trains, of 
person riding on free pass, held not to support a charge of 
willful killing. (Fort Wayne & Wabash Valley Traction 
Co. vs. Justus, 115 Northeastern Rep., 585.) 


MIcHIGAN.—Passengers Must Be Safely Aboard Before Car 
Starts. 

A .passenger who was thrown from the platform of an 
interurban car which he boarded just as it started claimed 
that he was delayed as he was waiting for others to enter. 
The court charged, among other things, that one who 
boards a car after it had left its regular stopping place 
does so at his peril, disregarding plaintiff’s contention that 
he boarded the car in safety. Held, that as one need not 
call himself to the attention of the conductor before becom- 
ing a passenger, the charge was erroneous, not presenting 
the issue involved, and misleading the jury. (McKenzie v. 
Detroit, Jackson & Chicago Railway, 161 Northwestern 
Rep., 970.) 

RHODE ISLAND.—Passenger on Running Board Struck by 
Pole. 

An electric railway company is not compelled so to con- 
struct and locate its tracks and poles that it will be physical- 
ly impossible for a passenger riding on the running board of 
a car to bring himself in contact with the poles. It is suffi- 
cient if the company provide for the safety of passengers 
while acting within the scope of their privileges, or within 
such limits as may be reasonably anticipated. Hence, when 
a passenger on the running board tried to pass outside of 
another on the running board and was struck by a pole, the 
company was not liable. (Milliken v. Rhode Island Com- 
pany, 99 Atlantic Rep., 1023.) 
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Personal Mention 


Thomas Fitzgerald, general manager of the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Traction Company and the Ohio Traction Company, 
has resigned to join the officers’ reserve corps at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

P. B. Rice, electrical engineer of the United Gas & Electric 
Enginering Corporation, New York, N. Y., has resigned to 
become mechanical and electrical engineer of the Interna- 
tional Railway, Buffalo, which is controlled by the former 
company. 

C. U. Peeling, heretofore local manager of the electric 
light and gas properties at Oshawa, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Cornwall Street Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Ltd., and the Stormont Electric Light & 
Power Company, Ltd., at Cornwall, Ont., succeeding William 
Hodge. , 

Hermon N. George, assistant chief claim agent of the 
Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has resigned to take up the practice of law. 
Mr. George was formerly employed in a clerical capacity 
and later as a foreman for the Standard Steel Car Company. 
He entered the service of the Mahoning & Shenango com- 
pany in the claim department under J. W. Sturdevant in 
1909, working in the Sharon and New Castle districts. 
About four years later he was made assistant chief claim 
agent. Mr. George is a graduate of the Pennsylvania State 
Normal School at Slippery Rock. 


H. G. Gilpin, assistant general manager of the Ohio Elec- 
tric Railway, Springfield, Ohio, has been promoted to the 
position of general manager succeeding A. Benham. Mr. 
Gilpin has been assistant general manager of the road with 
office at Lima for six years. Previous to this period he was 
connected with the operating department of the Cincinnati 
Traction Company for the same length of time, part of which 
he served as assistant superintendent. Mr. Gilpin has been 
associated with W. Kesley Schoepf, now president of the 
Ohio Electric Railway, for several years having been under 
him in 1899 during a short connection with the City & 
Suburban Railway in Washington, D. C. He later was 
identified with the Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., for three years after which he 
went to Cincinnati. The Ohio Electric Railway controls and 
operates about 620 miles of electric railway lines. It also 
does a general lighting and power business. 


Lee M. Reely has been promoted to the position of wel- 
fare superintendent of the United Railways & Electric 
Company, Baltimore, Md., as successor to J. B. Duvall, who 
was made assistant super- 
intendent of transportation. 
Mr. Reely’s promotion was 
in recognition of the ability 
with which he discharged 
his duties as assistant to 
Mr. Duvall in the welfare 
work. When this depart- 
ment was organized about a 
year ago Mr. Reely became 
Mr. Duvall’s aide and shoul- 
dered a very large portion 
of the work. He entered 
eagerly upon the execution 
of his duties and his chief 
soon found him an indis- 
pensable adjunct. It was 
quite natural that the man- 
tle of the superintendent 
should fall upon the young 
man’s shoulders when promotion took the head of the de- 
partment to another field. Mr. Reely has been with the 
United Railways for several years. Before he entered the 
welfare work he was in the office of the assistant general 
manager, then James R. Pratt, who is now vice-president 
and general manager of the United Railways & Electric 
Company. 


L. M. REELY 


for ten years. 


and later assistant general 
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John B. Duvall has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of transportation of the United Railways & Electric 
Company, Baltimore, Md., succeeding Herbert B. Flowers. 
Mr. Duvall has grown up in 
the street railway business 
of that city. He entered the 
service when he was in his 
teens as an office boy and 
applied himself diligently to 
the study of his duties. 
Within a few years he was 
occupying a position in the 
claim department and was 
later stepped up to an im- 
portant position in that 
branch of the work. The 
United Railways has for 
many years displayed a sub- 
stantial interest in the wel- 
fare of its employees, and 
when the demands of the 
work upon those in charge 
made it necessary to create 
a separate department Mr. Duvall was chosen as its head. 
He organized the work, which previously had been divided 
among various departments and employees, and systematized 
it so as to eliminate much unnecessary effort. Following 
the annual election of officers this year, when Mr. Flowers 
was chosen assistant general manager, Mr. Duvall was se- 
lected to succeed him. 

Frank Rusch has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the Puget Sound lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, with office in Tacoma. 

Albert Benham, heretofore general manager of the Ohio 
Electric Railway, Springfield, has been appointed general 
manager of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Company and 
the Ohio Traction Company 
as the successor to Thomas 
Fitzgerald. Mr. Benham 
has been connected with the 
Ohio Electric Railway since 
1908, for the first five years 
of that period as assistant 
general manager. He was 
born in Ohio in 1868. At 
the age of twenty-three he 
entered the service of the 
Fifth Avenue Cable Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
remained with that company 
and the Consolidated Trac- 
tion Company, Pittsburgh, 
In January, 
1901, he became inspector 


J. B. DUVALL 


A. BENHAM 


superintendent for the Cin- 

cincinnati Traction Company, which he served until 1906. The 
next two years found him in the position of general super- 
intendent for the Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Traction 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus, 
after which he accepted the position of assistant general 
manager of the Ohio Electric Railway. Mr. Benham is a 
past president of the Central Electric Railway Association, 
having been succeeded by Mr. Wilcoxen last March. 


Obituary 


John F. Calderwood, former vice-president and general 
manager of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company, 
died on June 14, according to a late press despatch. Failing 
health caused his retirement from business three years ago 
and since then he has resided at Long Lake, near Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

A. B. Chichester, claim agent of the Little Rock Railway 
& Electric Company, Little Rock, Ark., died on May 30 fol- 
lowing a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Chichester was born in 
Augusta, Ga., in 1866 and went to Little Rock early in life. 
He served as deputy sheriff and later as city detective. He 


-had been employed by the Little Rock Railway & Electric 


Company for ten years and was regarded by his associates 


_as a loyal and conscientious worker and a very capable man 


in his position with the company. 
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Construction News 


Construction News Notes are classified under each head- 
ing alphabetically by States. 
An asterisk (*) indicates a project not previously reported. 


FRANCHISES 


Wrentham, Mass.—The Milford, Attleboro & Woonsocket 
Street Railway has asked the Public Service Commission for 
its approval of the relocation of its tracks in the State 
highway on South Street, Wrentham. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Rapid Transit Commission, City 
Council and officials of the Cincinnati, Newport & Covington 
Street Railway are endeavoring to revise the proposed 
twenty-five-year fraichise to the latter in such a way as to 
be satisfactory to all. The railway has arranged to have 
its terminal in the Dixie Terminal Building, but the com- 
mission feared that its tracks on Walnut Street might in- 
terfere with the construction of the rapid-transit loop. Polk 
Laffoon, secretary of the Cincinnati, Newport & Covington 
Railway, urged prompt action by Council at a recent con- 
ference, and Attorney Harry Lynch, acting for the terminal 
building, stated that it will be completed by the time work 
on the loop tracks at Third and Walnut Streets is begun. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The Columbus Railway, Power & Light 
Company on June 8 notified the Franklin County Commis- 
sioners that it could not accept the franchise proposed by 
them for the Columbus-Westerville interurban line and that 
its own proposition, submitted recently, had been withdrawn. 
It further notified the commissioners that the work of re- 
moving the tracks will be begun on June 14. Residents of 
Westerville and owners of subdivisions and private property 
have become very much wrought up over the matter and an 
attempt will be made to secure a settlement between the 
company and the commissioners. About 1200 people use the 
line daily. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—The Salt Lake & Utah Railroad 
has received permission from the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of Utah to construct a line from Granger to Magna. 


Bellingham, Wash.—The Puget Sound Traction, Light & 
Power Company has asked the City Council for permission 
to plank the company’s right-of-way on Lake Street, be- 
tween Ellis and Humboldt Streets. If the request is granted 
a double track will be laid on that street and a connection 
with the Lake line will be made via the same route some 
time in the near future. 


TRACK AND ROADWAY 


Oakland, Antioch & Eastern Railway, Oakland, Cal.—Ap- 
plication has been made by the Oakland, Antioch & Eastern 
Railway to the Railroad Commission of California for per- 
mission to discontinue the operation of the Sacramento Val- 
ley Electric Railroad from Dixon Junction to Dixon, which it 
operates under lease. 

United Railroads, San Francisco, Cal.—An agreement has 
been entered into by the United Railroads and the city offi- 
cials of San Francisco whereby the Municipal Railways can 
use the poles and span wires of the United Railroads on 
Market Street and Van Ness Avenue. 

Southern Traction Company of Illinois, East St. Louis, Ill. 
—It is reported that negotiations are under way for the sale 
by the receivers of the line of the Southern Traction System, 
extending from Belleville to St. Louis, to the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad. It is understood that the Michigan Central 
Railroad will operate only coal trains on the line, which 
originally was intended to be for electric passenger and 
freight traffic. 

Tri-City Railway, Davenport, lowa.—This company is ask- 
ing for bids for the construction of its new line on Rock 
Island arsenal island. 

Wichita Railroad & Light Company, Wichita, Kan.—This 
company will construct new tracks across the concrete 
bridge spanning the Arkansas River at Douglas Avenue. 
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Lewiston, Augusta & Waterville Street Railway, Lewiston, 
Me.—Work has been begun by this company on the con- 
struction of an extension on Webber Avenue, Lewiston. 

United Railways & Electric Company, Baltimore, Md.— 
This company has awarded a contract to the Union Switch 
& Signal Company to provide signal protection for its draw- 
bridge over Bear Creek in connection with the automatic 
block installation. 


Saginaw-Bay City Railway, Saginaw, Mich.—Work will 
be begun at once by the Saginaw-Bay City Railway on the 
reconstruction of its tracks on the Genesee line from 
Warren Avenue west to the approach to the Genesee Avenue 
bridge, 100-lb., 6-in. T-rails being used. It is expected that 
the work will cost about $30,000. 

United Railways, St. Louis, Mo.—A plan is being con- 
sidered by the United Railways to remove its tracks on 
Washington Avenue from Jefferson to Compton Avenue and 
lay them on Lucas Avenue, thereby opening up Washington 
Avenue as an east-and-west artery for traffic. 


*Bathurst Electric & Water Power Company, Ltd., Bath- 
urst, N. B., Can.—This company has asked the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature for an amendment to its charter to give 
it authority to operate an electric railway in Bathurst and 
vicinity. J. P. Lager, Bathurst, president and general 
manager. 


Rahway Valley Railway, Summit, N. J.—Negotiations 
have been opened with the Public Service Railway by the 
Rahway Valley Railway, which has the right-of-way and will 
extend and electrify its line from Summit to a point near 
Boyden Avenue, Hilton, with a view to reaching a traffic 
agreement whereby through service over that route from 
Newark to Summit may be had, 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Public Service Commission for the 
First District of New York, through Chairman Straus, has 
addressed the Board of Estimate and Apportionment of New 
York City, asking that body to act within a short time upon 
the various propositions looking to traffic relief in central 
Brooklyn, including the proposal for relocating the tracks 
of the Fulton Street elevated line in Adams Street and for 
laying out a connection between the Fulton Street elevated 
line and the Fourth Avenue subway. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y.— 


The Public Service Commission for the First District of New, 


York recently received bids for the installation of tracks on 
the Pelham Bay Park branch of the Lexington Avenue sub- 
way. The line is three-tracked, part subway and part ele- 
vated, extending from a junction with the Lexington Avenue 
line near 135th Street and Park Avenue to Eastern Boule- 
vard and Pelham Bay Park. The low bidder for the work 
was the Terry & Tench Company, Inc., New York, whose 
offer was $363,860. A number of contracts have been 
awarded by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company to the 
Union Switch & Signal Company to provide interlocking 
and automatic block signal apparatus on several of its lines. 
The interlocking plants are to of the electro-pneumatic 
type; the automatic signals in the subway of the Inter- 
borough light type, those on the suburban lines of the day- 
light type with color indication, and the interlocking signals 
on the suburban lines of the electropneumatic type, with 
electropneumatic train stops. 


Lake Shore Electric Railway, Cleveland, Ohio.—It is re- 
ported that this company is considering the double-tracking 
of its line on West Erie Avenue, Lorain. 

United Railways, Portland, Ore.—Construction work has 
been begun by the United Railways on an extension from 
Wilkesboro to Tillamook. 

Westside Electric Street Railway, Charleroi, Pa.—This 
company reports that it is in the market for 125 tons of 
70 to 80-lb. T-rail, new or rerolled. 

Johnstown-Somerset Traction Company, Johnstown, Pa.— 
Contracts have been awarded by the Johnstown-Somerset 
Traction Company for the ties, track and trolley wire neces- 
sary for the completion of its line between Johnstown and 
Jerome, and it is expected that the line will be completed 
before the end of the summer. Cars and other equipment 
have been ordered, it is stated. Kent Miller, Somerset, 
secretary. [April 28, 717.] 
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*Columbia, S. C.—Right-of-way is being secured for the 
construction of an electric railway from Columbia to Green- 
wood via Lexington and Saluda. As proposed, the new line 
would connect with the Piedmont & Northern Railway at 
Greenwood. Frank Haskell, Columbia, chief engineer. 


Austin (Tex.) Street Railway.—This company will con- 
struct an extension of its South Austin line to Fairview 
Park. 


Dallas Northwestern Traction Company, Dallas, Tex.— 
Bids are being received by the Standard Utilities Construc- 
tion Company (C. F. Hopkins, Tulsa, president), for the 
construction of the proposed railway of the Dallas North- 
western Traction Company from Dallas to Denton. [June 
Ol 

Dallas Southwestern Traction Company, Dallas, Tex.— 
This company has awarded a contract to the Creek Construc- 
tion Company, Sapulpa, Okla., for the construction of its 
proposed line from Dallas to Cleburne. The work of secur- 
ing right-of-way for the line has been begun. F. R. Perkins, 
engineer in charge of construction. [March 17, ’17.] 

Houston, Gonzales & San Antonio Traction Company, 
Houston, Tex.—A contract has been awarded the Birming- 
ham Construction Company, Birmingham, Ala., for the con- 
struction of this company’s line from Houston to San An- 
tonio, and it is expected that work will be begun this month. 
Steve Holmes, Gonzales, president. [March 3, ’17.] 

Ogden, Logan & Idaho Railway, Ogden, Utah.—This com- 
pany will construct an extension of its Washington Avenue 
line from Twenty-eighth Street to Thirty-sixth Street and 
from Thirty-sixth Street to the Riverdale Road. 

Virginia Railway & Power Company, Richmond, Va.—It 
is reported that the Virginia Railway & Power Company 
contemplates the construction of several new double-track 
lines and also some single track in Norfolk. 


SHOPS AND BUILDINGS 


Kansas City, Mo.—An ordinance has been passed by the 
City Council of Kansas City locating the union station for 
the use of the interurban railways at the northeast corner 
of McGee and Tenth Streets, extending through to Oak 
Street, with entrances both on Tenth and McGee Streets. 
C. C. Peters, president of the Interurban Central Station 
Company, which will build and operate the station, has an- 
nounced that construction will be begun as soon as the 
ordinance is signed by the Mayor. 


POWER HOUSES AND SUBSTATIONS 


British Columbia Electric Railway, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
—This company contemplates extending its transmission 
lines to Hollyburn. 

Union Traction Company, Coffeyville, Kan.—This com- 
pany has entered into a contract with the Kansas Gas & Elec- 
tric Company for the supply of power for its system from 
Parsons, Kan., to Nowata, Okla. The Kansas Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, it is reported, will erect a new electric plant 
to take care care of its increasing business. 


Union Light & Power Company, Junction City, Kan.— 
This company plans the construction of underground coal 
pits for storing coal in large quantities. The company will 
also install two large engines to take care of the increasing 
demands on the plant. ; 

Milford & Uxbridge Street Railway, Milford, Mass.—This 
company reports that within the next ten weeks it expects 
to place contracts for two 750-kw. rotary converters and one 
300-kw. rotary converter with transformers and switch- 
boards. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Railways.—Work has been begun by 
the Kansas City Railways on the erection of a substation at 
Fifty-ninth Terrace and Swope Parkway. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York, N. Y.— 
A new 60,000-kw. unit consisting of a high-pressure and two 
low-pressure turbines, each coupled to a generator, will be 
installed by the Interborough Rapid Transit Company at its 
Seventy-fourth Street station. The turbines and generators 
are being furnished by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. 
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Helping Railways to Reduce Expenses 


Results| Make for Lower Selling Costs—Training 
Railways to Do Their Own Welding 


By W. R. HULBERT 
Sales Manager, Goldschmidt Thermit Company, New York City 


The inventive powers of the engineers employed by some 
manufacturers of electric railway supplies are being taxed 
to the limit these days in order to find substitutes for raw 
materials, formerly obtainable but now impossible to get 
either on account of imports being cut off or through 
exorbitant prices and poor deliveries. 

Before the war this company received from Austria 
all of its magnesia tar which was used in making crucibles. 
The inability to obtain this raw material at first pre- 
sented a serious problem, as the Austrian magnesite con- 
tained a small percentage of iron which was lacking in 
other magnesite. After months of experimenting it was 
found possible to use domestic or Grecian magnesite, and 
the requisite amount of iron was later introduced. The 
erucible thus obtained has been found to be very satis- 
factory. Formerly crucibles for rail welding could be 
made that would average twenty to thirty-five reactions. 
The crucibles which are being manufactured at present will 
approximate that number, although the first crucibles made 
from magnesite without iron burned out completely in from 
ten to fifteen reactions. 

With the crucible proposition out of the way we set our- 
selves to the problem of reducing costs to the customer 
in spite of a steady increase in the prices paid by us for 
raw materials. One way to accomplish this, and which 
occurred to us first, was to devise a method by which a 
given quantity of thermit could be made to produce more 
superheated steel for the welding operation. We have 
always mixed a certain proportion of mild steel punchings 
with the thermit. These are melted down to increase the 
amount of steel, but it is considered inexpedient to add 
more than 15 per cent for fear of cooling the thermit 
reaction too much. What we have now done is to devise 
a method of preheating steel which is to be combined with 
the thermit instead of pouring it into the thermit cold. 
Much less heat is then required and a proportionate amount 
of thermit is thus saved without decreasing the tempera- 
ture of the thermit or the efficiency of the joint. The results 
have been very satisfactory, for in spite of market and 
labor conditions, the price of thermit-welded joints, includ- 
ing new steel inserts, has been reduced instead of being 
increased several times, as is the case with most products. 


Raitways Do THEIR OWN WELDING 


Up to a few years ago electric railway companies were 
in the habit of contracting for the welding of their rail 
joints, and in fact some of this welding by other processes 
is still done on that basis because of the expensive apparatus 
which has to be used. We have found, however, that we 
can save the railway companies a great deal of money by 
teaching them to do the welding themselves. Where the 
welding was done by contract it necessitated our keeping 
a large force of trained men so as to be able to take care 
of our customers’ requirements at the times when the weld- 
ing had to be done. As very little of this welding in the 
Northern cities is done in the winter time, the company 
was put to great expense in carrying these men over the 
slack period. It was not good policy to let these men go, as 
we would then have to train a force of green men each 
year. Carrying them over, however, resulted in a large 
overhead expense which, of course, had to be taken care of 
in the price charged for the rail welding. 


We decided to make an effort to induce some of our 
customers to do their own welding, in which case we supply 
only one supervisor to assist them in organizing the work 
at the start. The results not only reacted to our benefit 
but very greatly to the benefit of the customer, who was 
able to do the welding with his own track force and without 
penalty for delays due to inclement weather, slow track or 
anything else. If anything happened to hold up the welding 
there was plenty of other work for the track men to do. 
As a result the customer saved the large overhead expense 
and the charge for contractors’ labor and was able to do the 
welding whenever and wherever he pleased. 

Practically all our customers now purchase the equipment 
and we supply without charge a competent superintendent 
at the start to organize the work and see that the welding 
gang is properly trained. These superintendents are then 
at liberty to travel from one city to another keeping an 
eye on the work and from time to time giving the customer 
the benefit of any advice that might be needed. Under 
this system a constant improvement in results has been 
noticed, and customers are welding from thirty-five to forty 
joints in a ten-hour day with a track gang of nine men. 
Some of the companies who are doing rail welding in this 
way are the San Antonio Street Railway, the Northern 
Texas Traction Company, the Mahoning & Shenango Rail- 
way & Light Company, the Pittsburgh Railways, Oklahoma 
City Railway and Third Avenue Railway of New York. 


Big Demand for Field Coil Linen Tape 


Surplus Stock, Usually on Hand in the Spring, 
Exhausted—Promises for Deliveries Being 
Met Substantially 


By A. A. TUCKER 
Secretary Hope Webbing Company, Providence, R. I. 

Deliveries on large orders for cotton and linen tape for 
insulating wire used in motors and generators can now be 
made in about six months. Up to and including one year 
ago an order of this kind could be filled out of stock or at 
least within thirty days, providing the order called for regu- 
lar sizes. All orders received by this company are being 
delivered substantially as promised. At the present time 
the demand for this company’s products, which, in addition 
to the above, includes braided sleeving for motor leads and 
leads from coils, is from two to three times what it was 
two years ago in spite of the fact that the production has 
been increased 100 per cent during that period. 

In 1914 this company was manufacturing 50 per cent 
more than the demand and was thus piling up excess stock, 
which no doubt accounted for the excellent deliveries made 
during that period. We are now making 50 per cent less 
than the demand and, in addition, our stock is being 
decreased to a minimum. Raw materials have gone up in 
excess of 100 per cent. Cotton warp which formerly cost 
18% cents is now quoted at 48. The mills from which the 
raw stocks are obtained are sold ahead until the first of 
January. It has been necessary to order raw materials 
many months in advance in order to get a steady flow of 
deliveries through our plant. 

Prospects for the next four or five months are that the 
demand will be steadily increasing and that deliveries may 
become a little slower on account of the unsettled conditions 
of the raw materials market. Maintenance orders for large 
railways are practically the same as in former years, there 
being a very slight falling off in the amounts ordered. The 
biggest orders that have been placed recently in the railway 
field have been for equipment to be used on the electrifica- 
tion of steam roads. 
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Committees on Cars and Locomotives 
Named 


The Council of National Defense announces the creation 
of co-operative committees on railway cars and locomotives, 
to serve with the committee on transportation and communi- 
cation, of which Daniel Willard, chairman of the advisory 
commission of the counsel, is chairman. S. M. Vauclain, 
vice-president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, is chair- 
man of both co-operative committees. The other members 
of the two committees are as follows: Co-operative commit- 
tee on cars: E. F. Carry, president Haskell & Barker Com- 
pany; Charles S. Gawthrop, vice-president American Car & 
Foundry Company; Clive Runnels, vice-president The Pull- 
man Company; R. L. Gordon, assistant to president Stan- 
dard Steel Car Company; A. S. Reeder, vice-president 
Pressed Steel Car Company; S. T. Bush, president Buckeye 
Steel Casting Company. Co-operative committee on locomo- 
tives: Andrew Fletcher, president American Locomotive 
Company; H. P. Ayers, vice-president H. K. Porter Loco- 
motive Company; Joel S. Coffin, Lima Locomotive Corpora- 
tion. 

It will be the function of these two committees to assist 
in solving the problem of increasing the output of cars and 
locomotives through co-ordination of the efforts of manufac- 
turers and to aid in making as efficient use as possible of 
existing rolling stock. 


Car Manufacturer Makes Economy 
Suggestion 


An executive of one of the electric railway car-building 
companies makes a pointed suggestion on economy. He says 
that few passengers on leaving a street or interurban car 
can describe the finish of the car in which they have just 
ridden. The general effect of the car interior creates the 
impression that lasts in the passenger’s mind. The passen- 
ger does not consider in detail how the effect is obtained. 

Applying this to the car-building business, this manufac- 
turer stated that in the ordinary car the door, sash, window 
posts and other interior finish require about 1000 bd.-ft. of 
material. The most popular wood for interior finish is 
mahogany. A substitute for mahogany is stained birch. At 
this time mahogany costs $350 a thousand feet and birch but 
$24 a thousand feet. Thus the manufacturer suggests to the 
master mechanic, a possible saving of more than $300 per 
car, and according to the manufacturer results will about 
balance so far as service is concerned. 


Manufacturers Urged to Expand 


Steel Business After War to Form Basis of Future 
National Prosperity 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, speaking before the World’s Congress of 
Salesmanship at Detroit, Mich., said that the end of the 
war will find us engaged in world politics, in international 
trade and in world affairs on the largest possible scale and 
predicts that of this vast expansion of world effort and 
energy, the steel business will form the basis just as it 
has been the basis of our own national development in the 
past twenty-five years. Mr. Schwab said in part: 

“The United States produced 1,000,000 tons of steel in 
1880, in 1916 some 40,000,000 tons were produced. The 
1917 production will probably be 45,000,000 tons. When 
the U. S. Steel Corporation was formed, fifteen years ago, 
the annual steel production of the country was only 12,- 
000,000 tons and many believed we were then at the zenith 
of the steel business. My own belief is that we are just 
as far from the zenith to-day as we were in 1901. 

“Let me tell you something of the experience of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. Last year we entered upon a 
constructive program involving expenditure for the next 
few years of about $100,000,000. Many of our friends 
urged us to go slowly and wait until all costs should be 
reduced. But we believed that when facilities were needed 
they ought to be provided, and that a manufacturer should 
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not speculate upon what he might be able to do in the 
future. He should do it now. That was the largest con- 
struction undertaking, I believe, ever entered upon by a 
single corporation. 

“Costs are very much higher now than they were then. 
They promise to be much higher in the future. But by be- 
ginning when we did we were able to greatly increase our 
facilities, so that they are available now when they are 
needed in the interests of national defense.” 


$5,000,000 in Electrical Exports 
for March 


Another record for electrical exports was broken in 
March, when the value of electrical merchandise shipped 
abroad was $5,199,163. This is the first time that the 
monthly exports of electrical goods have passed the five- 
million-dollar mark. March exports were more than 80 per 
cent greater in value than March, 1916, exports. 

For the first quarter of the current year electrical ex- 
ports amounted to $13,638,356, in comparison with $8,148,- 
238 for the corresponding period of 1916. Should the vol- 
ume of business transacted during the first three months 
of this year be maintained during the remaining nine 
months, the exports for the year will total up in the neigh- 
borhood of $55,000,000. 

During the nine months ended March, 1917, the value of 


electrical exports was $36,992,204, which is but a few million . 


dollars less than the record total for the entire twelve 
months of 1916; for the nine months ended March, 1916, 


$21,036,098, and for the nine months ended March, 1915, 


$18,867,092. 

That these figures are not larger than they are is owing 
entirely to the swamped condition of the American factories. 
The foreign market for American electrical goods has be2n 
almost limitless. Domestic demand and inability to produce 
more than so much prevented American manufacturers from 
seeking foreign business as actively as otherwise might have 
been the case. 


New Location of General Electric 
Offices 


The New York offices of the General Electric Company 
on June 16 will be moved from 30 Church street to the 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway. The entire twentieth 
floor of the building has been especially arranged and fur- 
nished for the General Electric Company. For nine years 
these offices have been located at 30 Church street, where 
the company had its offices when it outgrew the Edison 
Building at 44 Broad street. This structure was originally 
built for the Edison General Electric Company, which, in 
1892, was combined with the Thomson-Houston Electric 
Company to form the General Electric Company. 

In the quarter century since the General Electric Com- 
pany was formed, its business has increased from about 
$10,000,000 in gross sales the first year of its organization 
to gross orders of $167,169,000 during the twenty-fifth year, 
and its sales offices have naturally increased in number 
and in importance. The company’s offices in New York 
are the largest and most important among its district 
offices. 


Copper Output in 1916 


According to the United States Geological Survey, the 
smelter production of primary copper in the United States 
in 1916 was 1,928,000,000 lb., compared with 1,388,000,000 
lb. in 1915, an increase of 39 per cent. The total value of 
the output in 1916 at an average price of 24.6 cents a 
pound is $474,288,000, compared with $242,900,000 for 1915. 
The total production of new refined copper in. 1916 was 
2,259,000,000 lb., an increase of 625,000,000 lb. from the out- 
put in 1915. Of the 1916 output of primary copper, 
1, 579,620,513 lb., was electrolytic; 269,794,531 lb. Lake 
copper 12,469,050 lb. casting copper and 26,868,105 lb. was 
pig copper. The foreign electrolytic amounted to 370,635,- 
105 lb. The apparent consumption of refined new copper 
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in the United States in 1916 was 1,429,755,266 Ib. In 1915 

it was 1,043,461,982 lb. If to the 1,429,755,266 lb. of new 

refined copper is added the 594,423,807 lb. of secondary 

copper and copper in alloys produced during the year, it is 
_ found that a total of about 2,024,000,000 Ib. of new and old 
_ copper was available for domestic consumption. 


NEW YORK METAL MARKET PRICES 


May 3 
31 


June 16 
32 


CURRENT PRICES FOR MATERIALS 
May 3 June 16 
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Oklahoma Union Railway, Tulsa, Okla., through I. F- 
Crowe, is in the market for an electric locomotive to handle 
400-ton freight trains, also for 70-lb. or heavier A. S, C. E. 
rail. 


Westside Electric Street Railway, Charleroi, Pa., is in the 
market for a 40-ton to 50-ton electric locomotive, and also 
for 125 tons of 70-lb. to 80-lb. T-rail, either new or re- 
rolled. 


Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, Akron, Ohio, 
lost three cars which were destroyed in a fire at the 
Worcester Avenue carhouse. The loss is estimated at 
$30,000 and is fully covered by insurance. 


Mahoning & Shenango Railway & Light Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, noted in the March 31 issue as ordering 
thirteen city and seven interurban cars from the G. C. 
Kuhlman Company, has specified the following details for 
the city cars: 


Number of cars ordered...... 13 Fare boxes, 


Date order was placed, 
March 21, 1917 
Date of delivery...July 15, 1917 


Builder ..... G. C. Kuhlman Co. 
tag cr VO eee BID 2 eet “Peter Witt” 
Seating Capacity! uci ke cies 53 
Weight, car body...... 19,800 lb. 


Bolster centers, length.25 ft. 0 in. 
Length over bumpers..47 ft. 7 in. 
Length over vestibule..46 ft. 7 in. 
Width. over allv...:... 8 ft. 2 in. 
Rail to trolley base, 

10 ft. 7 5/16 in. 


BOON Vv ia Ween uebicentcl cies Semi-steel 
ERtePIGE Ev INg So da she Bronze 
PISCAGIMNIM Si. Selects <del eles Agasote 
BROOEE Sst 2 tealey vies coe ct allalatatie ty Arch 
SAIL ADRAC M eaistyWyalgae pa) fel sharon GE. 
ests bee ami cpainieieratasaia tae tats Brill 
BUMPSPSH 5! od. fey Mala Kuhlman 
Car trimMnIiNeES) tis es eels Kuhlman 
Conduits and junction boxes, 
Westinghouse 
CONEPOL, RYDE. tisnclel's p actasverde nie H-L 
COUDIEES Weir siad on cee Tomlinson 
Curtain HRGNTeS: sie a 65.0 Rex 


Curtain material....No curtains 
Designation signs, 
Electric Service Supply 


Furnished by railway 

Fenders. Railway Co.'s standard 

Gears, and pinions......... GE. 
Hand brakes, 

Peacock McWhorter 


TIGA Tee ae tore teihes Peter Smith 
Headlights, 

Electric Service Supply 
Journal boxes, 

SR-95, No. 19535 Brill 


Lightning arresters, 
Westinghouse 
Motors...GE.-247-A inside hung 
Paint.St. Louis Car Surfacer Co. 
Registers.Furnished by railway 
BANGOrs iis oa ele ee Ohio Brass 
Sash fixtures. Brill Renitent Post 
Seats, style..Brill stationary 
transverse, longitudinal seats 
P in rear 
Seating material....Cherry slat 
SDP LIOS Ss) wsiacme eiloiten es ansiiev's'etlsy a siete Brill 
Step treads, 
Abrasive Materials Co. 


TBPOUCYatutaree casteVes Knutson No, 5 
volley (DASE levee ake ve vr 8.8 Lge 
Trolley WEIS secs chee. sheke We 8; 
TERTIORS) MGV lores lseee Brill 77-E-1 
Ventilators. Railway Utility Co. 


Rubber-covered wire base, New York, cents per lb. 3614 364 
No, 0000 feeder cable (bare), New York, cents per fe e 
Sap SeECae AIOE oo LLM oinetOr tats Fie ne 36% 
No. 0000 feeder cable stranded, New York, cents é [ 
aE LBs lo ents wip Mee ieeet saga a ent ionthal\ A Wash ls satons 6 5: » 0s 33% 33% 
No. 6 copper wire (insulated), New York, cents 
ar 1b.) eae (Oh SESS ONS dio SS tee aoe 33 33 
No. 6 copper wire (bare), New York, cents per lb. 36 36 
Rails, heavy, O. H., Pittsburgh, per gross ton.... $40.00 $40.00 
Rails, heavy Bessemer, Pittsburgh, per gross ton. $38.00 $38.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib............... $3.50 $3.50 
Railroad spikes, 9/16 in., Pittsburgh, per 100 lb.. $3.85 $4.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh, per 100 Ib................ $4.00 $4.40 
Sheet iron, black (24 gage), Pittsburgh, per 1001b. $6.35 $7.35 
Sheet iron, galvanized (24 gage), Pittsburgh, per 
Bi vereakieae cope cio) Se SIG SAS an era $7.55 $9.05 
I-beams over 15-in., Pittsburgh, cents per lb..... 10 10 
Galvanized barbed wire, Pittsburgh, cents per lb. $4.35 $4.35 
Galvanized wire, ordinary, Pittsburgh, cents perlb. $4.15 $4.15 
Cement (carload lots), New York, per bbl....... $2.12 $2.40 
Cement (carload lots), Chicago, per bbl.......... $2.16 $2.31 
Cement (carload lots), Seattle, per bbl.......... $2.60 $2.60 
Linseed oil (raw, 5 bbl. lots), New York, per gal. $1.21 $1.21 
Linseed oil (boiled, 5 bbl. lots), New York, per gal. $1.22 $1.22 
White lead (100 lb, keg), New York, cents per lb. 10% 12% 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), New York, cents per gal.. 52 44 


ROLLING STOCK 


Indianapolis, Columbus & Southern Traction Company, 
Columbus, Ind., is in the market for one new 60-ft. all- 


steel freight car. 


Columbia (S. C.) Railway, Gas & Electric Company has 
ordered four city cars with maximum traction trucks and 
four extra sets of trucks from the St. Louis Car Company. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Street Railway has specified the 
following details on fifteen 33-ft. vestibule, single-end, pay- 


within city cars being built 
Company: 


Railway 
Balliderss . ie ae St. Louis Car 
EBV DOs... s cavidee .Single-end city car 
Seating capaciiyens su. ss. 48 
Weight (total)........ 43,000 lb. 
Truck centers, length.19 ft. 6 in. 
Length over bumpers... 46 ft. 4 in. 
Length over corner posts... 


33 ft. 0 in. 
Length over vestibule....... 7 
45 ft. 4 in 
Width over posts..... 8 ft. 2 in. 
Sill to trolley base...8 ft. 5% in. 
Floor to ceiling....... tt. aG in, 
Body; ces a Steel with wooden 
superstructure 


Interior trim....Solid mahogany 


Headlining.....3/16 in. Agasote 
Root ig sa mip SSS: Turtle deck 
Air pbrakesic yess + Westinghouse 
Bumpers.....Rico anti-climbers 
Car trimmings..........Bronze 
Conduits. ..... St. Louis Car 


Control, hye secon CH K-34 
Couplers. .Tomlinson, Ohio Brass 
Curtain fixtures. .Forsyth No. 88 


Curtain material. .Pan te N-3 


for it by the St. Louis Car 


5 oye oe ee 


. S. S. Co. mechanism 
Door mechanism..Hand oper- 
ated. St. Louis Car 
Fenders...Railway company’s 


' design 
Gongs...12-in. bronze pneumatic 
Hand straps...... Rico sanitary 


RRA TOTUIRES sh nase sbi ok el 
Dayton drop handle, ratchet 
drum and Ackley staff 

Heaters....Peter Smith No. 2-P 


Headlights ....... Crouse-Hinds 
LGA Hig Four,GE 203 

outside hung 

CL re Murphy ABC. 

Registers..... International R-S 
Sand-box.. With Reliance sand 

trap valve 


Sash fixtures....0. M. Edwards 
Seats, style..2 longitudinal 16 
cross, Hale & Kilburn 
Seating material........ Rattan 
Springs..Pittsburgh Steel Spring 
Step treads..Mason safety-tread 
Trucks, type....Standard 0-50-0 
a he ieiateac dete Automatic 


Special devices. .Faraday buz- 
zers, Perry side bearings 


Door mechanism, Wheels....... 26-in. rolled steel 


Nat’l Pneumatic 


TRADE NOTES 


Robert H. Patchen has resigned as secretary of the 
National Foreign Trade Council to become affiliated with W. 
R. Grace & Company. He is succeeded by O. K. Davis. 


C. A. Newman, formerly manager of sales promotion for 
Henion & Hubbel, has been made sales manager of the 
Boiler-Kote Company with offices in the Fisher Building, 
Chicago. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company, New York, N. Y., an- 
nounces the removal of its New York district sales offices 
from 200 Fifth Avenue to Rooms 2021-2023 at 165 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


W. L. Garland, sales representative of the Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
appointed representative of the Vapor Car Heating Com- 
pany, Inc., effective June 1. 


James H. Slawson has been elected vice-president of the 
Joliet Railway Supply Company, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Slawson was formerly sales agent of the National 
Malleable Castings Company, Chicago, Ill. 


D. H. Thomson has been elected president and treasurer 
of the Terry Steam Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of James Terry. 
N. L. Snow, sales manager of the company, has been elected 
vice-president. 


Niles Car Manufacturing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
is testing out a self-propelled interurban car, having gas- 
electric drive with kerosene oil engine. It is reported that 
this car is being given a thorough tryout on a road in the 
State of Tennessee. 


Robert Abbott, who for the last eight years has been con- 
nected with the sales organization of the Bryant Electric 
Company and has managed its New York office since it was 
opened in 1913, sailed for France last week to join the 
Roosevelt Hospital Unit. 
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Charles H. McCormick, for a number of years connected 
With the Standard Heat & Ventilation Company, has been 
appointed special sales agent for the National Railway 


Appliance Company, 50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. 


Blaw Steel Construction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., an- 
nounces the appointment of G. E. Land as advertising 
manager, effective June 1. Mr. Land has recently been con- 
nected with the advertising department of the National 
Tube Company. 

Dunn Wire-Cut Lug Brick Company, Conneaut, Ohio, an- 
nounces that the Brick, Terra Cotta & Tile Company, Corn- 
ing, N. Y., of which M. E. Gregory is proprietor, has be- 
come a licensee and will engage in the manufacture of wire- 
cut lug paving brick. 

_Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at its annual meeting held on June 13, rati- 
fied the agreement for the merger with the Westinghouse 
Machine Company. Several amendments to the by-laws 
were adopted and the retiring directors were re-elected. 


Arthur M. Torrey, formerly with W. S. Barstow & Com- 
pany, Inc., has left that organization to re-enter the employ 
of Hildreth & Company, inspection engineers, 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, with which firm he was connected 
for several years prior to joining the Barstow force. 


Ernest F. Learned, formerly with the engineering depart- 
ment of Stone & Webster, has joined the staff of the Day 
Baker Motor Truck Company, Boston, Mass., as head of the 
industrial electric truck department. He will handle the 


C. Ww. Hunt Company’s electric trucks and power plant coal- 
handling equipment. 


Henry S. Moos has been appointed director of sales by 
the American Machinery Syndicate through its New York 
office and through its sales organization in Barcelona, 
Madrid, Cartagena, Valencia, and other: Spanish cities. 
Business of the Sociedad General de Representationes—New 
York, for whom Mr. Moos acted formerly, is continued 
under the name of the American Machinery Syndicate. 


F. Quattrone, who until last September represented the 
Italian State Railways in New York, has returned to the 
United States as a special delegate of the Italian govern- 
ment as well as of the Italian State Railways and will be 
attached to the Italian Embassy at Washington. He will 
have charge of the purchase and shipment of all materials 
to be contracted for by the Italian government. 


Harrison, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., which was recently pur- 
chased by the DuPont interests, has arranged to take over 
the property of the Beckton Chemical Company of Newark 
and Philadelphia and of Candy, Clark & Company of 
Newark. The company has now obtained ‘plants manufac- 
turing color for paints, paper, ink., ete., and other chemicals 
necessary to the paint business. The price paid is estimated 
at $2,000,000. 


J. E. Inckel, the technical chief of the Dutch Colonial 
Department, is coming to New York City from Amsterdam, 
Holland. He will enlarge the activities of the Dutch Colonial 
Purchasing Bureau, which in the past year, the first of its 
existence, has placed $3,000,000 worth of orders in America 
for railway rolling stock, rails and electrical machinery. 
It is expected that these figures will be doubled within the 
next year. 


C. W. Chestnut, who for the last two and one-half years 
has been sales manager of the Western Electric Company 
at Omaha, Neb., was recently transferred to the Seattle 
office of the company. He will hold the same position at 
Seattle and will have supervision of both the Portland and 
Seattle branches. The position of sales manager in Se- 
attle heretofore has been held by J. I. Colwell in connection 
with his duties as manager. Mr. Colwell will continue as 
manager of the Seattle office. 


A. H. Sisson has resigned as president of the Southern 
Car Company, High Point, N. C., and in the future will be 
associated with the National Pneumatic Company... Mr. 
Sisson has been connected with the car building business 
for many years and his wide experience will now be em- 
ployed in furthering the sale of a product which has now 
become a very important factor in electric railway car 
design. The National Pneumatic Company has a_ well- 
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equipped plant in Chicago for the manufacture of pneu- 
matic and manual door operating devices and other special- 
ties pertaining thereto. 


Lincoln Bonding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, reports that 
less than a year ago the company placed on the market an 
arc-weld bonding machine which applies the bonds to the 
rail by the process of reversing the current flow so as to 
make the rail positive and the carbon electrode negative, and 
since that time has sold upward of twenty-five machines. 
During the year twenty of the larger companies in this coun- 
try have adopted the use of the Lincoln bond as standard, 
and the experience which these companies have had with the 
machine and the bond indicates that the system has met with 
very satisfactory results. This has led the company to be- 
lieve that the demand for electric-welded bonds during 1917 
will be 200 per cent or more greater than that during 1916. 
The system has also been adopted in a few foreign countries, 
and a substantial number of bonds are being exported. 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., announces 
that “Liberty Loan Day” at the various plants resulted in 
the sale of $2,955,550 worth of Liberty bonds. The Schenec- 
tady works, with 22,000 employees, the largest plant and the 
company’s main office, leads with the surprising total of 
$1,055,700. The Lynn, Mass., plant is second with $577,450; 
the Pittsfield works are third with $282,550, and the 
National Lamp Works are fourth with $253,600. The com- 
pany had previously announced the purchase of $5,000,000 
of the Liberty Loan bonds and that it would buy bonds to 
any amount and allow its employees to pay for them on a 
liberal installment plan. A large number took advantage 
of this plan to buy bonds. In a number of departments 
every employee subscribed for a bond. The sale among 
workmen of foreign extraction was truly astonishing, par- 
ticularly among the Italian and Polish employees. 


NEW ADVERTISING LITERATURE 


Flood City Manufacturing Company, Johnstown, Pa.—A 
bulletin on brass and bronze bearings, electric equipment, 
trolley line material, repair parts, etc. 


Ohmer Fare Register Company, Dayton, Ohio.—A bulletin 
entitled “Enlist,” explaining the necessity of enlisting in the 
training camp for efficient business service. 

Stow Manufacturing Company, Binghamton, N. Y.—A 
pamphlet, “The Tool of the Hour—Stow,” on this company’s 
flexible shaft grinder. 

Boiler-Kote Company, Chicago, Ill.—Bulletin on “Steam 
Boilers and How to Rid Them of Scale,” descriptive and 
illustrative of the applications of this product to boilers. 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products Company, St. Louis, Mo.— 
A bulletin “How Can I Offset the Increased Cost of Coal,” 
by the use of the Laclede-Christy chain-grate stokers. 


Templeton, Kenly & Company, Ltd., Chicago, Ill—A 
pamphlet illustrating the number 318 Simplex pole jack. 
This pamphlet contains a partial list of users of this jack 
and a facsimile of a number of testimonial letters. 


New Publications 


Belt Shifters and Shippers. The fifth in the series of safe 
practices pamphlets. National Safety Council, Chicago, 
Ill., price 10 cents. 

Public Utility Rates. By Harry Barker, Associate Editor 
Engineering News-Record. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 387 pages. Cloth, $4 net, 
postpaid. 

The review of essential facts and principles of rate mak- 
ing contained in this book should be valuable for public 
authorities, engineers, company officials and others inter- 
ested in public utility rate regulations. . Leaving behind the 
mass of obscuring detail which is found in individual cases, 
the author has pointed out clearly the various fundamentals 
involved in determining the proper charges for water, gas, 
electricity, communication and transportation. Enough of 
history and technology is given in each case to enable the 
layman reader to understand the problems peculiar to each 
class of utility. To almost any man a study of the book 
would prove broadening. 
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Specify “Renitent” Posts 


Instead of car sashes loosely fitted in their runways 
and kept from-rattling and made rain-tight by little 
sash springs, ‘‘Renitent” Posts have spring-brass 
runways pressing against both sides of the sashes 
for their full height. Instead:of unscrewing part- 
ing-strips and jimmying sashes out, ‘“Renitent” 
Posts let go whenever sashes are grasped at top 
and bottom and firmly pressed sideways. Instead 
of marking every sash taken out, to make sure of 
getting it back between the posts for which it was 
individually fitted, ‘““Renitent” Posts are not par- 
ticular which sash they get back as one fits as well 
as another and all are interchangeable. Instead of 
wooden runways for your T-post cars, specify Brill 
“Renitent”’ Posts. 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AMERICAN CAR -COMPANY, ST. -LOUIS, MO. 
G. C. KUHLMAN CAR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
JOHN STEPHENSON CO., ELIZABETH, N._ J. 
WASON MANFG. CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CIE J. G. BRILL, 49 Rue des Mathurins,: PARIS. 


“Look it up in Brill Magazine” 
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New Motor Investment 
is Good Investment! 


And therea is no branch of See rail- 
ee in which a good. return is more_ 
certain than in the replacement of obso- 

; Tete motor equipment. 5 Ne ae ee, 
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Franchise and ‘service requirements 
"may make some kinds of railway invest- 


ment unattractive— 4 2 


But the returns which modern Gen- 
eral Electric motors produce ino de- 
creased maintenance, less use of energy, 
uninterrupted service and _ improved 


pala . pet aa Tig panes 
relations with your public— ad f aero Full “multiple 


ty 9 ; 
Make an investment in General Elec- . ) ventilation. Operating in 


tric motors a uly attractive one. New York, P ittsburgh, 
gosnes stown, ae Lig 
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Have you “studied the ee ae 
Des sibilities on your gee 2 oe = 


